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Chapter One: Frankfurt 


The Jews of Frankfurt 


“{The Jewish population in Frankfurt] was restricted to just 500 families; the number of weddings was 
rationed to just twelve a year and the age of marriage fixed at twenty-five. No more than two Jews from 
outside were allowed to settle in the ghetto each year. Jews were prohibited from farming, or from dealing 
in weapons, spices, wine and grain. They were forbidden to live outside the Judengasse and, until 1726, 
were obliged to wear distinctive insignia (two concentric yellow rings for men and a striped veil for 
women) at all times. They were confined to the ghetto every night, on Sundays and during Christian 
festivals; at other times, they were forbidden to walk in the town more than two abreast. They were barred 
from entering parks, inns, coffee houses and the promenades around the town's picturesque walls; they were 
not even allowed near the town's ancient cathedral; and had to enter the town hall by a back door. They 
were permitted to visit the town market, but only during set hours, and were forbidden to touch vegetables 
and fruit there. If he appeared in court, a Jew had to swear a special oath which reminded all present of "the 
penalties and maledictions which God imposed on the cursed Jews." If he heard the words ‘Jud, mach 
mores!’ (‘Jew, do your duty!’) in the street, he was obliged—even if they were uttered by a mere boy—to 
doff his hat and step to one side.” 

From The House of Rothschild, by Niall Ferguson 


The story of the Rothschild family—or rather, of its rise to prominence—begins 
in the free city of Frankfurt in the 18" century, in the days when the German 
landgraviate of Hesse was but one of the many small states, principalities, 
electorates that comprised the Holy Roman Empire. Founded by the emperor 
Charlemagne, the Holy Roman Empire had once dominated central and western 
Europe. Now its elected emperors—the heirs of the Habsburg dynasty—held 
only nominal influence over the territories under their sway, save for Austria. 
Citizens of Frankfurt spoke German, traded with the Italians, Swedes, French, 
and English, and lived wherever they chose within the city, confident that they 
enjoyed the protection of their prince, the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel. That is, 
unless they were Jewish. For Jews in 18" century Frankfurt, life was very 
different. 


Since the end of the second World War, there has been a general decline in 
awareness regarding the conditions under which European Jews once lived. 
Student today are apt to gain the impression that anti-Semitism was invented by 
the Nazis, when in fact, it had been official policy in virtually every part of 
Europe at one time or another. To be other than Christian often resulted in being 
excluded from the benefits of Christendom—that is, the rights and protections 
claimed by a Christian king’s subjects. The existence of the Jewish people, their 
refusal to assimilate and disappear into the dominant culture, baffled and 


infuriated gentiles. In a time when foreigners were mistrusted on general 
principle, Jews were treated as foreigners even in places where their ancestors 
had lived for hundreds of years. They could be, and frequently were, driven from 
a city at a moment’s notice. Sometimes these purges were deadly mass 
exterminations, called pogroms; others merely deprived Jewish citizens of 
homes and property. After gathering their resources, community leaders might 
then approach the ruler of another city, requesting permission to live within its 
walls, offering money in return for the privilege. One of the most notable 
examples of this was in 1492, when Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain issued the 
Alhambra Decree, which gave the Jews of Aragon and Castile three months to 
convert to Christianity or else depart the kingdom—leaving all their gold and 
silver behind them. Jews were given similar notice to depart from Portugal not 
long afterwards. Some Jews fleeing the Iberian peninsula applied for and were 
granted permission from Pope Alexander VI to resettle in Rome. But even in 
Rome, where the Renaissance popes were more inclined than not to be tolerant 
towards Jews, the safety of the Jewish community that lived there was rarely 
completely assured. 


In many European cities, Jews were barred from living or owning property 
outside the narrowly drawn boundaries that defined the Jewish ghetto. In 
Frankfurt, Jews were expected to doff their hats to Christians, no matter how 
poor or lowly in comparison to themselves. The otherness of the Jewish 
population made them convenient scapegoats whenever their Christian neighbors 
needed a focus for their fears and anxieties. This was certainly true in Frankfurt, 
where Jews had been permitted to live since the reign of Charlemagne in the 
early 900’s. The Jews of Frankfurt had been forced into the ghetto, or the 
Judengasse, after a pogrom in the 13" century that wiped out nearly all two 
hundred members of the Jewish community. The ghetto—a street some twelve 
feet wide closed off from the rest of the city by heavy iron gates—was supposed 
to guard its inmates against further violence. Indeed, a sign over the gate 
proclaimed the ghetto to be under the emperor’s protection. But neither the 
emperor nor anyone else interfered when a second pogrom broke out during a 
bout of the Black Death in 1349. Flagellants—a traveling band of pious 
Christians who believed they could end the plague by publicly atoning for their 
sins—accused the Jews of Frankfurt of poisoning the city’s wells. When this 
failed to elicit the desired violence from the citizens of Frankfurt, the Flagellants 
began setting fires, and once a few houses were ablaze, they accused the Jews of 
trying to burn the city down. Of those who survived the pogrom, most fled to 
Poland, but some remained in Frankfurt. 


Historian Niall Ferguson describes how, “a traveler arriving in eighteenth- 
century Frankfurt,” would inevitably encounter something called “the Judensau 
—the Jews' Sow.” He continues: 


“An obscene graffito on the wall, it depicted a group of Jews abasing 
themselves before—or rather beneath and behind—a fierce sow. While one of 
them suckled at her teats, another (in rabbinical garb) held up her tail for the 
third (also a rabbi) to drink her excrement. The ‘Jews' devil’ watched 
approvingly. If the traveler looked up, he could also see a second and still more 
repellent image: that of a dead baby, its outstretched body punctured by 
countless small knife wounds and beneath it nine daggers. ‘On Maundy 
Thursday in the year 1475,’ read a caption, ‘the little child Simeon, aged 2, was 
killed by the Jews’—an allusion to the case of Simon of Trent, who had 
allegedly been a victim of ‘ritual murder,’ the fictional practice whereby Jews 
murdered Gentile children in order to put their blood in unleavened bread.” 


Ferguson explains later that all of this—the blood libel, the accusations of well 
poisoning, the idea that Jews debased themselves with pigs—were memes of late 
medieval European society, so common as to be ubiquitous. “What made the 
Frankfurt pictures remarkable,” he explains, “—at least in the eyes of the city's 
most celebrated son, Johann Wolfgang Goethe—was that they were "not the 
product of private hostility, but erected as a public monument. The Judensau and 
the murdered child were officially sanctioned symbols of a long-standing 
tradition of hostility to an enemy within the free imperial town.” 


By the mid-eighteenth century, some 2,800 Jews were living in the Judengasse, 
in unbelievably cramped conditions. Among them were Schénche and Amschel 
Rothschild, whose son, Mayer Amschel Rothschild, was born in 1744. The 
Rothschilds had been living in Frankfurt since at least the mid 15" century. 
Though in former centuries, Jews did not use European-style surnames, but were 
known by their patronymic (for example, “Amschel, son of Moses”) this 
changed gradually, as the record-keeping officials of a city grew tired of making 
exceptions, and insisted that Jews use the same naming conventions as 
Christians. Since symbols and emblems were displayed on the doors of family 
homes in place of house numbers, families often became known by their home 
insignias. In the 16" century, Mayer Rothschild’s forebears built a house with a 
red shield on the door—in other words, a rot-schild. In 1664, the family moved 
to a different house, this one known as the House of the Saucepan, and it was 
there that Mayer was born. 


Mayer Amschel Rothschild 


The founder of the Rothschild international banking dynasty was one of eight 
children. Little is known about his early childhood, save that his parents died of 
smallpox in 1755, when he was eleven, leaving him in the care of his elder 
siblings. His father, a trader, sold small items from a pack loaded onto the back 
of a donkey, often traveling long journeys on foot to nearby markets. Mayer 
sometimes accompanied his father on these trips. The patchwork boundaries of 
the Holy Roman Empire were such that father and son might cross the borders of 
several neighboring nation-states in a single trip. Each of these territories minted 
its own currency, and the young Mayer became fascinated by the immense 
variety of coins that passed through his hands—florins, originally minted in 
Florence and used in Italy and in Austria, ducats, originally minted in Venice and 
used in the Netherlands, and guilder, used in the Netherlands and the German 
states, as well as others. From the time he was a child, Mayer collected coins, the 
rarer the better, ranging from the currency of nearby states to coins from Russia 
and China. Before his death, Amschel Rothschild opened a small bureau de 
change in the Judengasse, where Jews could exchange their foreign currency. 
Though he was still a young child, Mayer demonstrated such unusual aptitude 
for calculating exchange rates that his father allowed him to run the business on 
his own when affairs called him elsewhere. 


Mayer’s obvious intelligence prompted his parents to send him to a yeshiva for 
religious studies when he was ten. Learning and scholarship were prized 
amongst Jews, who could not rely upon the state to furnish them with clerics and 
places of worship; each family and each person played a role in preserving the 
knowledge and culture that had been passed down since before the diaspora. As 
a result, literacy and numeracy rates were much higher amongst the Jewish 
community than amongst European gentiles in general. Mathematics teachers 
and doctors emerged from the ghetto, something which could scarcely be said of 
any Christian neighborhood enduring comparable hardships. Since learning was 
seen as the only real path to status for an 18" century Jew, any boy with the 
necessary aptitude was encouraged to pursue scholarship. But Mayer’s interests 
lay elsewhere. A couple of years after his parents died, he asked his relatives to 
help him leave the yeshiva and arrange an apprenticeship for him at a Jewish- 
owned bank in Hanover. They agreed, and he left home in 1757 at the age of 
thirteen to begin work. 


Apprenticeship 


The Oppenheimer bank in Hanover had been founded by Simon Wolf 
Oppenheimer, whose father, Samuel Oppenheimer, had been “court Jew” to the 
Holy Roman Emperor, Leopold I. The function of a court Jew was to handle the 
finances of wealthy, high-ranking Christians, including monarchs, and to make 
loans to the crown, in exchange for which he was given privileges usually denied 
to Jews, sometimes including noble rank. Usury, the practice of charging interest 
on a loan, was forbidden by law for Christians, but not for Jews—thus the 
practice of outsourcing wealth management to Jewish financiers. As a court 
agent, a Jew might soar to great heights in his lifetime, but he and his 
descendants were at the mercy of his patron, as the Oppenheimer family 
discovered to their misfortune. Samuel Oppenheimer had granted huge loans to 
the emperor, effectively financing the Great Turkish War, and through his 
patronage about a hundred Jews were permitted to live in the city, though Jews 
in general had been banished from Vienna in 1670. 


Then, in 1703, Samuel Oppenheimer died, and the emperor found himself in 
debt to Oppenheimer’s estate for six million florins. It was a debt which Leopold 
categorically refused to pay. Instead, he demanded four million florins from the 
Oppenheimers, claiming that Samuel had received a loan from the court under 
false pretenses. Oppenheimer’s son died with the debt still unrecovered. Thirty- 
five years later, Oppenheimer’s nephew and step-son Süß (Suss), who had 
served as court agent to the Grand Duke of Wiirttemberg, Karl Alexander, was 
arrested and executed after the sudden death of his royal protector. He was 
offered a stay of execution on the condition that he convert to Christianity, but he 
refused, and his body was hanged from a gibbet outside the city gates, where it 
remained for years. Mayer Rothschild’s apprenticeship in the Oppenheimer bank 
may have been the beginning of his ambition to rise to the status of court agent 
himself—but he could not have been unaware of the dangers. 


Jews enjoyed comparative freedom in Hanover. The Seven Years’ War (one 
minor branch of which was fought in America, where it is known as the French 
and Indian War) was being prosecuted by Russia and most of Europe against 
Frederick of Prussia, in retaliation for Frederick’s abrupt seizure of Silesia from 
Austria. Hanover was consequently full of soldiers, who were good for 
commerce. Coming to maturity in a bustling city that afforded him freedom, 
employment, distraction, and exposure to a large variety of people flooding in 
from all corners of the empire can only have had a salutary effect on Mayer’s 


developing intellect. 


After his apprenticeship ended, Mayer returned to Frankfurt. His homecoming 
was required by law—Jews could not resettle in new cities without permission— 
and though he was no doubt glad to be reunited with his family, the privations of 
life in the Judengasse can only have been highlighted by his years in Hanover. 
The ghetto was extremely cramped, filled with all the fouls smells that large 
numbers of people forced to crowd into small spaces will inevitably produce. 
Around thirty people lived in the House of the Saucepan when Mayer was 
growing up, and it was scarcely less crowded when Mayer returned. 


Nonetheless, Frankfurt was in every other way the ideal city to live in for a 
person of Mayer’s ambitions. Situated along the Rhine river, Frankfurt hosted 
fairs and markets that attracted traders and merchants from all over the empire, 
and all over the world. Over four hundred thousand people came to the annual 
Trade Fair, a crowd of immense size for the eighteenth century. The fairs were 
open to Jews, who played an important role in encouraging Frankfurt’s economic 
prosperity. Trade was one of the only professions that Jews were legally 
permitted to pursue; the talent and energy of many generations of Jewish traders 
were therefore dedicated to improving Frankfurt’s commercial prosperity. It was 
the Jews of Frankfurt who invented the bill of exchange, a precursor to modern 
checking accounts; they allowed merchants traveling to Frankfurt to leave their 
money at home and still do business, which made them less vulnerable to being 
robbed on the road. In fact, since they could draw on more money than they 
could ever have carried on their journey, they began spending more money in 
Frankfurt than ever before. Since Mayer’s goal was to make money, it is easy to 
see why he felt that Frankfurt was the best place on earth to do it. 


Prince William of Hesse-Hanau 


At some point early in Mayer’s career, his ambition was to become court agent 
to the eldest son of the Landgrave of Hesse, Crown Prince William of Hesse- 
Hanau, who was the same age as Mayer and immensely rich. While most men of 
his rank and station were spending themselves into massive debt, Prince William 
was obsessed with making money and preserving the money he had made, to the 
point of eccentric miserliness. When he grew old, he filled the numerous rooms 
in his palace with bags of silver and gold, which he pored over, paralyzed with 
anxiety that they would be stolen. But as a young man, he was active and 
energetic in the pursuit of wealth, and, significantly for Mayer, he live in Hanau, 


a short distance from Frankfurt. 


Mayer and the prince had an acquaintance in common, a General von Estorff, 
who Mayer had met while he was an apprentice in Hanover. The general was an 
ardent collector of rare coins, and he had found, to his delight, that the teenaged 
apprentice from the Oppenheimer bank was even more knowledgeable on the 
subject than he was, and possessed coins in his collection even he had never seen 
before. Estorff had recommended the pleasures of coin collecting to Prince 
William, assuring him that such a collection was certain to appreciate in value. 
Estorff arranged for Mayer to be received at the prince’s home as a seller of such 
coins. The introduction might have been unwelcome to many Christian princes, 
but Prince William professed to be an admirer of Jewish financial acumen. 


According to legend, Mayer was first ushered into the presence of the prince 
while he was playing chess with General von Estorff. Prince William asked 
Mayer if he played the game, and Mayer suggested that His Highness move his 
pawn in such a way, which led to Prince William winning the game and forming 
a high opinion of Mayer’s intelligence. This story is probably entirely fictitious, 
but it is certain that Mayer spent the next four years selling valuable coins to his 
royal patron for prices far below their worth. With the difference, he was 
purchasing something more valuable than money—royal good will. In 1769, 
Mayer wrote to the prince, asking for permission to claim the appointment of 
“Crown Agent to the Prince of Hesse-Hanau”—an elegant way of saying that he 
and the prince had done business together, and that the prince was willing to 
acknowledge it to the general public. Mayer’s letter to Prince William explained 
that, 


“T am making so bold as to beg for this with more confidence in the 
assurance that by so doing I am not giving any trouble; while for my part such a 
distinction would lift up my commercial standing and be of help to me in so 
many other ways that I feel certain thereby to make my way and fortune in the 
city of Frankfurt.” 


Prince William, eager to ensure that Mayer would continue to sell him coins at 
absurdly low prices, granted the appointment, making Mayer the first Jew in the 
history of Frankfurt to claim the honor of displaying the emblem of a Crown 
Agent on the door of his home, which doubled as the premises for his business. 
One historian describes Mayer “celebrat[ing] the news by investing in wig and 
pigtail, donning a three-comered hat and pinning a lace jabot under his coat 
front”—in other words, by dressing like a gentleman. Clothes, in their quality 


and their style, denoted a person’s status in 18" century society, and Mayer’s 
level in society was rising. Still, as a Jew, he was barred from what was the 
considered to be the height of male elegance—which is to say, he was not 
allowed to powder his wig. 


The Rothschild family 


Becoming a crown agent changed Mayer’s fortunes considerably. Everyone in 
the Judengasse was deeply impressed by his high connections, including his 
landlord. Mayer had been trying to buy the House of the Saucepan from its 
owners for years, but property values were high in the over-crowded ghetto and 
the landlord had been unwilling to let go of his lucrative investment. Now, 
suddenly, he was happy to make the sale. Mayer had also won the approval of 
Wolff Salomon Schnapper, himself a crown agent to the Prince of Saxe- 
Meiningen, and one of the wealthiest men living in the Judengasse. Mayer, who 
had recently reached the legal marrying age of 25, was courting Schnapper’s 
daughter, Gutle, and any objections Herr Schnapper may have had to the match 
evaporated in the light of Mayer’s new success. Mayer and Gutle were married 
in 1770. Their union produced a staggering nineteen children, as Gutle gave 
birth almost every year for twenty-one years. Only ten of their children survived 
to adulthood, however. Their eldest daughter Schénche was born in 1771 and 
their three eldest sons, Amschel, Salomon, and Nathan, were born in 1773, 1774, 
and 1777 respectively. The next decade saw the births of Isabella (1781), Babette 
(1784), Carl (1788), and Julie (1790). The youngest two, Henriette and James, 
were born in 1791 and 1792. 


In 1785, Mayer purchased another house, this one called the House of the Green 
Shield. It was something of a miracle for a house to come up for sale in the 
ghetto, and Mayer considered it a sign of God’s blessing. Nonetheless, the house 
was only fourteen feet wide, and all ten of the Rothschild children had to sleep in 
a single attic room. It had other advantages over the House of the Saucepan, 
though, such as a water pump, better insulation, and most importantly a terrace 
overlooking the back garden. Since Jews were not permitted to make use of 
Frankfurt’s public parks, sitting comfortably outdoors was a luxury few families 
in the ghetto could afford. The back garden also contained a small shed which 
the children used as a playhouse when they were young; when they were older, 
Mayer turned the shed into a secret storage room. He installed a heavy iron chest 
with a latch that was difficult to open, an obvious target for thieves that 
nonetheless required a lot of effort to rob. At the bottom of the chest lay, not 


treasure, but the entrance to an underground cellar. The security measure was 
based on common sense. Mayer knew well how quickly the world could become 
an unsafe place for a Jew, particularly a wealthy Jew; his newfound success 
meant that he would certainly be among the first targets if another pogrom struck 
the ghetto. 


With such a large family in such a small house, it was probably inevitable that 
the Rothschild siblings would either become inseparable or else kill each other, 
but Mayer and Gutle encouraged family loyalty. The world was against them; 
they would need one another. Like their father, the Rothschild boys chose to 
leave school after the age of twelve and become apprentices in their father’s 
business. The Rothschild brothers would not strike out to seek their own fortune, 
as Mayer had done. They would make their fortunes as a family. 


Changes of fortune 


Mayer’s ultimate ambition was to become one of Prince William’s personal 
financial agents. He wished to be a banker, and the only way he could 
accomplish that was if some wealthy man decided to trust him with his assets. 
But the prince already had financial agents, so Mayer bided his time, operating a 
lucrative business buying and selling cloth, tobacco, and wine. Though not yet 
nearly as wealthy as he would one day be, he was quite prosperous compared to 
other Germans of his day and age. His royal patron, on the other hand, was in the 
process of becoming the richest prince in Europe. Prince William’s father, 
Frederick II, Landgrave of Hesse, had stumbled on a brilliant moneymaking 
scheme: he drafted approximately a third of all the young men in his 
landgraviate into military service, and then sold their services to King George II 
of England, and later to King George III, who famously made use of them in the 
American War for Independence. This practice was known as “trafficking in 
valor’. Not only did the prince charge the English for the use of the soldiers, he 
charged them for their maintenance for a full year after they returned home, with 
additional penalties to be paid for soldiers who were wounded or killed. When 
Prince William succeeded his father upon Frederick’s death in 1785, he 
discovered that the old Landgrave had made a sum equaling about twelve 
million dollars in today’s currency. Prince William moved from Hanau to the 
Hessian capital of Cassel, where he commissioned an Italian architect to build a 
beautiful new palace for himself and his family. Cassel was much further away 
from Frankfurt than the prince’s former residence at Hanau, but Mayer made a 
point of undertaking the long journey to sell him coins, in order to maintain his 


ties with his royal patron. 


On his visits to Cassel, Mayer formed a business relationship with a man named 
Carl Buderus, whose father was tutor to the prince’s enormous passel of 
illegitimate children. Buderus had gained the Landgrave’s confidence in 
financial matters by suggesting new bookkeeping practices that increased profits 
from the sale of milk. He also recommended a new tax on salt in order to defray 
the costs of educating the prince’s many children. The prince rewarded Buderus 
by placing him in charge of all his personal finances. Mayer approached Buderus 
and made him the present of a valuable coin, explaining that if he could see fit to 
delegate some of the prince’s financial business to Mayer, he stood to profit, as 
Mayer would split the commission with him. In 1789, Buderus finally assented, 
handing over some eight hundred pounds’ worth of bills for Mayer to discharge. 
This alone could not have made the Rothschilds’ fortunes, but it meant that 
Mayer was placed in an opportune position to be of use to the royal house when, 
later that same year, a far more significant event dawned on the horizon of 
history: the French Revolution. 


It is impossible to overstate the psychological effect which the populist uprising 
in France had on the royalty of Europe. Not since the fall of Rome had such a 
mighty civilization seen such upheaval. The king and all his family were 
guillotined, his nobles and high-ranking supporters dragged through the streets 
and murdered. To make matters worse, the French Revolution had been inspired 
in part by the American Revolution, proof that the subjects of a divinely 
appointed king might successfully overthrow their royal masters and institute a 
republican government. Every king, prince, elector, and landgrave in Europe 
feared that his own people might be seduced by poisonous revolutionary rhetoric 
and follow the examples of the French and the Americans. Governments across 
the continent and as far away as Russia were whipped into an autocratic and 
repressive fervor, stifling the presses, cracking down on public gatherings, 
viciously prosecuting any perceived hint of pro-French or pro-republican 
sentiment. As for Prince William, his chief care in life was the preservation of 
his immense fortune, which, in this era of rudimentary banking practices, 
consisted of thousands of bags of gold and other valuables which were stored in 
his own palace. But what if the royal residence in Cassel was overrun by savage 
commoners, intent on ransacking his storerooms? He was not nearly as afraid for 
his life as he was for the loss of his money. Other monarchs condemned the 
Terror for spilling royal blood. Prince William of Hesse-Cassel had different 
priorities. He wrote to George III that: “[anyone] blest by God with any 


possessions...must realize...that the war is a universal war declared upon all 
forms of private property...” In truth, the prince had more reason than most to 
fear retribution from his people in the form of a popular uprising. French agents 
attempting to foment rebellion in Frankfurt were plastering notices around the 
city, reminding the people that the prince and his father both had “sold their 
blood in order to fill his chests”—a betrayal that deserved to be revenged. 


Prince William’s response to the unsteady political climate was to invest a large 
percentage of his wealth in a magnificent palace built on a scale to rival 
Versailles, called Wilhelmshédhe—and he also invested money in a few battalions 
of soldiers to drive the French out of Frankfurt. He then recouped his 
expenditures by once again selling Hessian soldiers to the British. This opened 
up an opportunity for Mayer Rothschild, who was importing goods from 
England to sell on the continent, where normal trading had come to a halt. The 
war-time mark up was making him a considerable profit, but those profits stood 
to increase if he could arrange a two-way exchange of Hessian soldiers for 
English goods with Carl Buderus. Soon both men were pocketing commissions, 
and business was running more smoothly than ever. 


The war in Europe spanned many years, and Mayer Rothschild allowed no 
opportunity to slip through his fingers. In 1795, Frankfurt was bombarded by the 
Austrians while they were fighting the French army; the Judengasse was 
destroyed and the city had no choice but to relax some of the laws preventing 
Jews from living and owning property outside the ghetto. Christian financiers, 
jealous of the success of their Jewish colleagues, had passed laws forbidding 
Jewish merchants to own warehouses, in order to make it more difficult for them 
to expand their business. Now, however, Mayer could purchase warehouses to 
store his imported English merchandise; as a result, the Rothschilds were the 
eleventh wealthiest Jewish family in Frankfurt by the end of the decade. Tax 
records indicate that Mayer’s annual income doubled in 1795, probably because 
that was the year that the French invasion of Holland had forced the Dutch stock 
exchange to close, to the benefit of every other financier in Europe. 


In 1798, Mayer’s twenty-one-year-old son Nathan made a decision which would 
drastically alter the family’s fortunes. Textiles manufacturing in England had 
undergone a boom in the 1780s and England was now one of the worlds’ leading 
producers of cotton fabric. Since the war made it impossible to import cloth from 
anywhere else, English cloth merchants dominated the German market. One of 
these merchants annoyed Nathan so badly that he resolved not to do business 


with middlemen any longer. In 1834, Nathan Rothschild explained to a friend 
that, 


“There was not...room enough for all of us in that city. I dealt in English 
goods. One great trader came there who had the market to himself: he was quite 
the great man, and did us a favor if he sold us goods. Somehow I offended him, 
and he refused to show me his patterns. This was on a Tuesday; I said to my 
father, ‘I will go to England.’ I could speak nothing but German. On the 
Thursday I started ...” 


One can easily imagine that five adult Rothschild brothers would begin to feel a 
bit cramped working side by side in Frankfurt, but it was something more than a 
fit of temper that sent Nathan to England. He took with him ten thousand pounds 
of his father’s money, and spent years doing his father’s bidding, a fact made 
plain by his correspondence. Few of Mayer Rothschild’s letters survive to the 
present day, but those that do include letters written to Nathan at the beginning 
of his career as the English agent of the newly-international Rothschild family 
business. For all his other fine qualities, Nathan Rothschild apparently had a 
sloppy way with paperwork, which Mayer chided him for: 


“T have seen the orderly way in which Heckscher and the merchant 
Baresch dispatch and return consignments. They have special clerks in order to 
keep an eye on everything. They say that without good order a millionaire can 
go broke the more business he does, because the whole world is not, or not very, 
honest. When people see that you are not orderly in your dispatching, they will 
do business with you only in order to cheat you ... Mostly they will pick quarrels 
with you in order to cheat you, the more so when they see how disorganized you 
are with your consignments. In sum, they will do business with you to exploit 
your disorganization. There was a man in Frankfurt called Eluzer Elfelt who 
made a great deal of money, but the whole world made money from him because 
he was so disorganized and it went as badly for him in the end as he himself had 
been badly organized. 

“Dear Nathan, don't be angry with your father. When it comes to 
penmanship you are not much good. Take on a clerk to manage the dispatching 
of consignments and take my advice, be more organized with your dispatching, 
otherwise I don't give your business much chance. The more you sell the worse 
it will get if you aren't organized. My dear son, don't be cross that I write like 
this ... You have to be careful, and Amschel says that you don't keep a proper 
record when he sends you remittances. That is wrong ... It really is necessary that 


you keep a precise record of everything that you send us and all that we send 
you, you really must keep your books properly. If you can't manage to keep all 
our accounts in good order because of your book-keeper, write home and maybe 
we can suggest a plan ... If you are organized, organized in your writing and 
careful in the way you give credit, I don't doubt that you will do well.” 


Nathan seems not to have taken his father’s advice to engage a clerk with better 
penmanship and better organizational capacity than his own, or at least not 
immediately, because Mayer Rothschild wrote to him again upon the same 
theme, his tone full of parental disappointment: 


“My dear son, you must not be angry when a father, who has the happiness 
of all his children at heart, asks to know the real state of your finances, because 
if you have many bad debts, which God forbid, and enter them as if they are 
good, that is simply to pretend that you are rich ... My dear son, you are hard- 
working. Do your bit like a good boy. You can't do more. I just want to 
encourage you to be more organized... You really have a good brain but you 
haven't learnt [the importance of] order, and here I see that all the merchants who 
are well organized are the ones who get very rich, and the ones who are 
disorganized are the ones who go broke. So, dear son, don't take it badly when I 
write you my opinion.” 


Expanding the Rothschild business to England would eventually bear 
tremendous fruit. But a more immediate payoff was about to come Mayer’s way. 
After more than thirty years of dancing attendance on Prince William, he was at 
last entrusted with an important royal financial commission. The Napoleonic 
wars were raging in Europe, and in 1802, Russia, Prussia, Sweden, and Denmark 
joined sides with France against the English fleet in the Baltic Sea. Such was 
British naval superiority that Horatio Nelson all but destroyed the French 
coalition in a single battle, and seized Danish ships as war prizes. This defeat 
was financially disastrous both for the economy of Denmark and for the Danish 
king personally. As it happened, the king of Denmark was the brother-in-law of 
William of Hesse-Cassel, and it would have been natural for him to turn to his 
immensely wealthy family member for a loan to see his kingdom through the 
crisis. Prince William wanted to help his in-laws, but there was a problem: no 
one in Europe had the first idea just how immensely wealthy Prince William 
really was, and he didn’t want anyone to find out. The prince had taken pains to 
conceal the true extent of his wealth because he believed it would make him a 
target, not just for thieves, but for royal beggars—if it became known that he 


could afford to float millions of pounds to Denmark, every impecunious prince 
in Christendom would be writing to him, asking for loans. Mayer Rothschild 
heard of this predicament from Carl Buderus, and suggested an ingenious ploy: 
Prince William might offer the king of Denmark an anonymous loan through 
intermediaries; this would enable the prince to be of service to his Danish family 
without throwing open the doors of his storehouse to all the needy royalty of 
Europe. 


As far as the prince was concerned, this was the perfect solution, and he 
rewarded Mayer by asking that he and another Jew by the name of Lawaertz 
serve as the intermediaries to the Danish court—which was no doubt Mayer’s 
hope all along. It was Lawaertz who wrote to the Danish king: “The lender,” he 
said, “is an exceedingly rich capitalist and exceptionally friendly to the Danish 
Court. It is possible that in the future even greater sums and better conditions 
may be obtainable from him.” The loan was accepted, and it was to Rothschild 
that the interest payments were made. Flush with this new success, Rothschild 
proposed a partnership with Carl Buderus: if Buderus would see to it that any 
future loans to the Danish court were also given to Mayer to manage, Mayer 
would share the commission with him. Since Buderus made no money from the 
prince apart from a miserly annual salary, he was happy to agree, and a total of 
six loans to the Danish court passed through his capable hands. 


Chapter Two: The Rothschild Fortune is 
Made 


Napoleon 


Perhaps the full extent of Prince William’s wealth was not known, but since 
more than half the royal houses of Europe were in debt to him, it was impossible 
to conceal the fact that he had money to spare. This made him an object of great 
interest to both sides of the Napoleonic conflict. This greatly agitated the prince, 
who did not want to declare for either of the belligerent parties. He placed signs 
all around the borders of Hesse declaring it to be pays neutre, a neutral nation. 
But he was trapped between his fear and his greed—both sides in the war were 
offering him incentives that he was loathe to reject. The anti-French coalition 
wanted him to sell them the services of Hessian soldiers, as he had done in times 
past; the French, who had taken possession of the German territories across the 
river from Hesse on the left bank of the Rhine, offered Prince William a piece of 
Hanover in return for his allegiance. The prince, now in his fifties, seems to have 
been suffering from impaired judgment: he sold troops to Prussia while pledging 
neutrality to Napoleon, and seemed to think no one would mind that he was 
doing business with both sides. His advisors, however, were more realistic. 
Sensing an imminent French invasion, Mayer Rothschild and Carl Buderus both 
tried to persuade the prince to send more of his money outside the country in the 
form of loans, to protect it from being seized by Napoleon. But the ailing prince 
was losing confidence in Mayer’s advice—jealous business rivals were pointing 
out to him that it was unseemly for a Christian prince to neglect Christian 
financiers to do business with Jews. And his own avaricious greed was once 
again a stumbling block to common sense. Prince William had more money than 
he could spend in a lifetime, but the prospect of losing a single gold piece filled 
him with terror. Frightened that the war might make it impossible for the royal 
houses that were already in his debt to pay what they owed him, he wasn’t 
willing to loan out any more of his money while the political climate was still 
unstable. 


In 1806, Napoleon marched into Cassel and took possession of Wilhelmshöhe. 
Prince William desperately attempted to forestall the invasion by sending one 
messenger after another to the French camp with frantic pleas to negotiation a 
truce. He had previously been on friendly terms with Napoleon—a few years 


before he had promoted himself from Landgrave to Elector by purchasing a 
piece of Mainz during Napoleon’s “Great Auction” of seized territories. 
(“Elector” was a title given to those princes who were entitled to cast a vote in 
the election of the Holy Roman Emperor, and the title was one that Prince 
William coveted, even though that very year the last Holy Roman Emperor, 
Francis I, had chosen to step down from office before Napoleon had the chance 
to remove him.) Napoleon, however, was no longer on friendly terms with 
Prince William. He responded to Prince William’s messages by sending a letter 
to, “the Elector of Hesse-Cassel, Field-Marshal in the service of Prussia.” The 
choice of titles was pointed. Prussia was the enemy of France; Prince William 
had accepted the rank of field-marshal from the Prussian king; Prince William 
was thus an enemy of France. Napoleon had apparently had enough of the 
prince’s eccentricity and double-dealings. “My object is to remove the House of 
Hesse-Cassel from rulership and to strike it out of the list of powers,” Napoleon 
wrote to the general in charge of the Hesse invasion. The prince was accordingly 
warned that he would be taken prisoner unless he was gone by the time French 
arrived. 


The Elector fled to his brother’s castle in the Danish province of Gottorp, but he 
was in a panic over the state of his treasury. There was, after all, no chance of his 
being able to carry all his antiques, rare coins, and sacks of gold and silver with 
him—and anything that could not be spirited out of the castle would be seized by 
the French as spoils of war. Prince William delayed his departure for as long as 
he could, concealing treasure chests, sending caskets of jewels and bills of 
exchange to foreign ambassadors for safeguarding, hiding all the rest in secret 
rooms and passageways in his palace, but he was short on time. When he finally 
fled Hesse, disguised as an old woman, he was forced to leave the majority of 
his tangible wealth behind him. 


However, he also left behind the clever and capable Carl Buderus, who quickly 
came to a secretive arrangement with the new French governor of Cassel, 
General Lagrange. It took Lagrange no time at all to discover the hiding places 
where the Elector had stashed his money. But, as Buderus was quick to point 
out, since no one knew the true value of the Hesse-Cassel estate, Napoleon 
would be none the wiser if Lagrange sent him an appraisal of the prince’s wealth 
that was somewhat lower than it ought to be. There would then be nothing 
standing in the way of Lagrange pocketing some of the difference, in exchange 
for helping Hessian agents keep the majority intact for their prince in exile. 


Once the arrangement was made, new hiding places had to be found for all of 
these chests, bags, coffers, documents, paintings, silver, etc. Every Frankfurt 
financier who had ever done business on behalf of the Elector was pressed into 
service. Unlike most of these financiers, Mayer Rothschild and sons did not have 
a vault for protecting valuables (an oversight which had led to a clerk 
embezzling tens of thousands of pounds from the Rothschild a few years earlier). 
What they did have, back at the House of the Green Shield, was the small shed 
in the back garden, which the girls had used as a playhouse when they were 
small. The shed still contained the heavy iron chest that opened onto a secret 
passageway leading to an underground cellar. This hiding place had been created 
for the same reason the House of the Green Shield had come with a bell installed 
over the front door—to protect Jewish families against pogroms. Now, however, 
it would protect the wealth of the Elector of Hesse-Cassel. Mayer Rothschild 
took it upon himself to hide, not gold or silver, but documents—ledgers which 
“not only revealed the true extent of the Prince’s wealth but contained a list of 
his debtors and the interest received from them.” Such documents were arguably 
more important than jewels or coins, because they represented the prince’s 
source of revenue. 


Carl Buderus, now solely responsible for administering Prince William’s 
finances, gave Mayer Rothschild the opportunity he had dreamed of for decades, 
an opportunity which would never have arisen if the prince had not been forced 
into exile—he made Mayer the Elector’s chief banker. This was precisely what 
Mayer wanted, but it involved considerable risk. Mayer’s job was to get in touch 
with the various European princes who owed large sums to Prince William and 
collect payments on them. This was contrary to Napoleon’s express edict. Hesse- 
Cassel had been folded into the new state of Westphalia, over which Napoleon’s 
brother Jerome now presided as king; therefore, as far as Napoleon was 
concerned, all debts owing to the former rulers of Hesse-Cassel were now 
payable to him. French agents, suspecting that the Rothschild firm might be 
working on the Elector’s behalf, offered to give Mayer twenty-five per cent of 
any payments he managed to collect on the prince’s debts—a considerably 
higher commission than Mayer was being paid by the prince himself. 


But Mayer was so loyal to his patron that he devoted the rest of his life to 
clandestine operations on the prince’s behalf. Assisted by his daughter-in-law, he 
kept two sets of books so that he would have something to show the French if 
they became suspicious and demanded to inspect his records. Meanwhile, he and 
his sons were traveling around Europe, visiting the prince’s debtors, and hiding 


the payments they collected in custom-built carriages fitted with hidden 
compartments. Adding to the cloak-and-dagger spirit of things, they concealed 
their activities from the French by speaking Yiddish, which was completely 
unintelligible to them, and using Yiddish codenames even when German was 
spoken. Prince William, for instance, was referred to within the family as 
“Goldstein”. This proved so successful that the Rothschild firm would continue 
to use Yiddish in their confidential communications long after the war was over. 


A clever ruse 


Napoleon’s strategy to conquer all of Europe depended on first subduing Britain. 
Since there was no question of winning a sea-battle against the British navy, he 
imposed a blockade of the British Isles, the goal of which was to ruin the English 
economy by bringing a halt to foreign trade, and inspire a popular revolt led by 
miserable, starving Englishmen. But the plan backfired. After years of war, the 
European continent was in as much need of British goods as Britain was in need 
of European custom. Napoleon’s officials were thus instructed to turn a blind eye 
to a certain amount of smuggling. Luckily for Mayer Rothschild and Carl 
Buderus, Nathan Rothschild had been situated in England for several years, and 
stood ready to take advantage of rising import prices. Buderus authorized Mayer 
to hold the money he was collecting on Prince William’s behalf at a low rate of 
interest; Mayer sent this money to Nathan, who doubled and tripled it. Later, 
Buderus convinced the Elector to authorize the purchase of £550,000 worth of 
British bonds. This money was again sent to Nathan, who did not, in fact, buy 
any bonds with it—not for three and half years, at least. Instead, he used the 
money to undertake what historian Virginia Cowles calls “one of the most 
brilliant and cunning financial operations ever conceived.” 


Gold bullion had been scarce in Britain since the beginning of Napoleon’s 
blockade; scarcity, naturally, made it more valuable than usual, and more likely 
to increase in value over time. Lack of bullion was damaging British credit 
abroad, making it impossible for the Duke of Wellington to pay his army in 
Portugal, but the British treasury refused to buy more bullion while prices were 
so high. In 1810, just as Nathan Rothschild was looking for ways to put the 
Elector’s money to good use, he discovered that the East India Company was 
prepared to sell £800,000 worth of bullion. Since the British treasury was 
dragging its feet, Nathan snapped it up. “I went to the sale and bought it all,” he 
remarked, years after the event. “I knew the Duke of Wellington must have it. 
The Government sent for me and said it must have the gold. I sold the gold to 


them, but they did not know how to get it to the Duke in Portugal. I understood 
all that and sent it through France.” 


This is a dramatic understatement of the chain of events that actually took place. 
Nathan had purchased the bullion because he knew that prices were only going 
to climb higher, and eventually the British government would be forced to buy it 
from him, yielding an enormous profit. This was merely common sense; any 
financier with the necessary capital would have been pleased to do the same. But 
what Nathan did next secured the Rothschild fortune and reputation forever. The 
government, now in possession of the money it needed, still had no means of 
getting it where it needed to go—that is, to the Duke of Wellington, who needed 
it supply his army—except by water. Several British ships carrying bullion 
abroad had already been sunk in transit. In what Nathan later referred to as “the 
best business I have ever done”, he volunteered to smuggle the money across the 
continent, a feat which would have been impossible for any other financial agent 
in Britain, because it relied on the fact that he had a father and brothers in 
Europe willing to act in concert with him. 


First, Mayer had to procure passports for his sons James, Salomon, and Carl, so 
that they could move to France. By this point, Mayer had a large number of 
aristocratic contacts, powerful men to whom he had loaned large sums of money 
on easy terms. One of them, the Grand Duke von Dalberg, was able to authorize 
the passports. Next, James began importing British coins into France. 
Napoleon’s officials permitted gold and silver coins to be smuggled into France, 
since the less hard currency Britain had, the weaker its exchange rate was. When 
James arrived in France, his movements were observed by the French Minister 
of Finance, named Molliens, who wrote in a report that there was a 
“Frankfurter” named Rothschild who was “principally occupied in bringing 
British bullion from the coast to Paris.” He was more interested in the fresh 
gossip James brought from his brother in England than he was in the imported 
coins. James was reporting that: 


“he has just received letters from London dated the 20" of this month, 
according to which the English intend, in order to check the export of gold and 
silver coins, to raise the value of the crown from five to five and a half shillings, 
and the value of the guinea from twenty-one to thirty shillings... I sincerely hope 
that the Frankfurt Rothschild is well-informed on these matters, and that the 
Ministers in London will be sufficiently foolish to act in this way.” 


Molliens, of course, had no way of knowing, and no reason to suspect, that a Jew 


from Frankfurt would have any interest in strengthening British currency or the 
British army in Portugal. Meanwhile, James was busily engaged in exchanging 
his British, Portuguese, and French coins for bills of exchange, which were then 
passed onto his brothers Carl and Salomon, who saw to it that the Duke of 
Wellington’s financiers in Malta and Sicily were paid, which allowed the Duke 
to purchase supplies for his army. The security of this operation was guaranteed 
by the fact that, back in Frankfurt, Mayer Rothschild and his oldest son Amschel 
were collecting valuable intelligence. Another of Mayer’s aristocratic debtors 
happened to be the Prince of Thurn and Taxis, whose family were the hereditary 
postmasters of central Europe. The Prince monitored vital correspondence on 
Mayer’s behalf, opening, copying, and resealing letters; Mayer passed the 
information on to his sons, which helped them to evade the French authorities. 


An international dynasty 


The year was 1812; Napoleon’s unrivaled domination of Europe was hastening 
to its end. The French had already declared war against Russia as punishment for 
failing to uphold the French blockade of England, and now Napoleon was 
launching an invasion of Russia itself. He expected a brief war; the French army 
was considered unbeatable in open battle. But rather than engaging the French in 
open battle, the Russians chose to retreat, luring the French into following them 
deeper and deeper into the vastness of the Russian landscape. The indomitable 
Russian winter was fast approaching, but rather than retreat, Napoleon pushed 
forward towards Moscow. Russian and French forces engaged in a single pitched 
battle at Borodino, which the Russians lost, leaving the path to Moscow clear. 
But rather than submit to a French occupation, the Russians burned Moscow to 
the ground. This left the armies of France stranded in Russia in the middle of 
winter with no food, no shelter, and no means of being resupplied. There was no 
choice but to return to Europe as quickly as possible, but much to Napoleon’s 
surprise, the Russian army gave chase, forcing his army into a undignified 
retreat. Napoleon was forced to abandon his men after rumors of his death 
reached Paris, prompting an attempted coup, and the Russian army poured into 
central Europe in his wake. There, the Russians formed a coalition with Prussia, 
Austria, and Great Britain, which would lead to Napoleon’s ultimate defeat at 
Waterloo in 1815. 


The Rothschild contributed significantly to this victory by assisting Wellington 
in Portugal. But Mayer Rothschild would not live to see the fruit of his family’s 
labors. He died on September 19, 1812, at home in Frankfurt with his wife, 


Gutle. But he died a wealthy man, assured that his sons were destined to become 
wealthier still. But wealth was not Mayer’s only dream. Through his five sons, 
he wished to become the father of a family banking dynasty, in which his 
children continued to act together to build the legacy of the Rothschild name. To 
this end, he wrote his last will and testament, which dictated that interests in the 
Rothschild firm pass exclusively through the male line—that is, to persons 
bearing the surname of Rothschild. The family’s daughters would receive fine 
dowries, but neither their husbands nor their sons would take part in the family 
business. And the daughters were not to contest this arrangement: 


“...my daughters, sons-in-law and their heirs having no part whatsoever in the 
existing firm M.A. Rothschild und Sohne [Rothschild and Sons]... nor the right 
to examine the said business, its books, papers, inventory, etc... I shall never 
forgive my children if they should against my parental will take it upon 
themselves to disturb my sons in the peaceful possession of their business.” 


This was nothing new—a previous will Mayer had made some twenty years 
prior, contained a similar clause excluding daughters from the firm, a not 
unusual measure to take in an age when female inheritances became the legal 
property of their husbands as soon as they married. But the final version of the 
will reveals the seriousness of Mayer’s intentions. Any member of the family, it 
stated, who disrupted the family harmony, would receive the bare legal minimum 
share of the estate, valued at a fraction of what they would otherwise inherit. 
Mayer’s personal share of the business was to pass to Nathan in London. 
Amschel would continue to run the Frankfurt branch of the firm. Salomon 
moved to Vienna, Carl to Naples, and James remained in France. 


After Napoleon’s humiliating defeat in Russia, Nathan was approached by the 
British government to undertake another delicate financial wartime operation. 
The disintegrating French army had been forced to abandon entire wagonloads 
of gold during their Russian retreat. In this era of history, it was necessary for 
armies to carry their money with them, which meant that the defeat of an army 
usually resulted in bankruptcy for an entire nation. The British had seized the 
French paymaster’s carts full of gold and silver ingots, which was a stroke of 
great good fortune, but once again the money had to be conveyed to Wellington, 
who was now in Spain, preparing to stage an invasion of France through the 
Netherlands. Thus, the government turned once again to the brilliant financier 
who had spirited gold to Portugal. Thanks to the fact that the Rothschild bank 
now had branches in each of the five nations where the Rothschild brothers had 


settled, Nathan Rothschild was in a position to buy the French gold in Britain, 
place it on Dutch ships, and convey it to Spain, where Wellington was waiting. 
The genius of the move lay in the fact that the seized gold had already been 
minted as French currency, which meant that Wellington could spend it in France 
without having to go through a currency exchange, which would have 
diminished its purchasing power considerably. 


This was not the end of Nathan’s services to his adopted country. All of Europe 
was consolidating forces to put a final end to Napoleon’s supremacy, and Britain 
was bankrolling the endeavor, to the tune of £30,000,000. The trick was to find a 
means of moving this amount of money around without negatively impacting the 
exchange rate, which would result in the loss of hundreds of thousands pounds. 
It was considered an impossible task, and it could not have been done without 
Nathan and his international family connections. John Herries, who was 
Comissary-in-Chief at the time, describes what was at stake when he chose to 
trust the Rothschilds (the “single and confidential agency” named below) with 
the mission: 


“Tt was entrusted to me by their Lordships [the Treasury] to offer the 
application of this very large sum in the discharge of foreign subsidies... by an 
arrangement entirely new which consisted principally in providing the Specie 
required for these services through a single and confidential agency... The 
details of the arrangement embraced every mode by which foreign currencies 
could be obtained for British money or Credit; such as the purchase of Specie in 
all the markets of the world; the conversion of Bullion into coin at our own and 
at foreign mints; the coining of foreign money in England and the purchase of 
bills of remittance in such manner as to conceal that they were for a Public 
Account; the negotiation of British paper on the continent at a long date to avoid 
pressure upon the exchange, etc.” 


The fact that the Rothschilds were able to purchase so much foreign currency 
while avoiding any such “pressure upon the exchange” was considered to be 
nothing less than “an act of wizardry” by the Exchequer. When the dust of war 
had finally settled, Nathan Rothschild would be looked upon as nothing less than 
a national hero. 


The Waterloo story 


Years after the war, once the fame and fortune of the Rothschild banking 


enterprise was firmly established, Nathan’s actions were called into question by 
a French pamphleteer named Georges Mathieu-Dairnvaell, who probably 
deserves the honor of being one of the first of many conspiracy theorists who 
claimed that the Rothschilds had made their money through nefarious means. 


The story, first circulated by Dairnvaell in the 1840s, held that Nathan 
Rothschild was the first person in England to learn of Napoleon’s defeat by the 
Duke of Wellington at the Battle of Waterloo—that he might even have 
journeyed to the battlefield in person, where he observed the fighting until he 
knew what the outcome would be, then beat a hasty retreat back to England 
before news of the victory could arrive via regular channels. 


Dairnvaell claimed that, instead of relating news of Wellington’s victory to the 
government, Nathan chose to circulate a rumor that Napoleon had been 
victorious, in order to depress the markets so that he could buy large quantities 
of stock at low prices. This version of events has been repeated by many 
Rothschild biographers, but it is untrue. Nathan Rothschild did employ a kind of 
intelligence network during the war, by keeping a firm of fast courier ships and a 
fleet of message boys on retainer, and he probably was the first person in 
England to learn of the battle’s outcome, but he was nowhere near the battlefield, 
and he spread no rumors. According to an article printed in the London Graphic 
in 1903, news of the victory at Waterloo was being printed in Belgian 
newspapers, or Gazettes, the very night after the battle. Messengers bearing 
these newspapers immediately set off for England in the greatest haste. The 
article describes how one of these papers found its way into Nathan Rothschild’s 
hands early the next morning: 


“an extra Gazette Extraordinary had been issued briefly announcing the 
great victory. This ‘special extra’ was out before 3 a.m. No doubt while still wet 
from the printing press—say at 2 a.m.—a copy was carried post haste by one of 
the Rothschild couriers, or relays of couriers, to Ostend. There it would have 
arrived about 10 o’clock in the morning. The local agent would have at once 
shipped himself on board one of the Rothschild boats, and by evening, he would 
have been on British soil traveling fleetly to London on post horses supplied by 
the Dover agency. Hence the Gazette might well have been in Nathan’s hands 
before breakfast in the morning of Tuesday the 20"; or some forty hours before 
Wellington’s official dispatches reached Downing Street.” 


When the news reached Nathan, he and a friend, Benjamin Cohen, set off 
immediately to the home of Lord Castlereagh, the Foreign Secretary, only to be 


turned away by Castlereagh’s butler. According to Cohen’s granddaughter, the 
butler informed them that “His Lordship is sleeping and is not to be disturbed.” 
Having attempted to do his patriotic duty, Nathan proceeded directly from 
Castlereagh’s home to the Stock Exchange, where he began purchasing bonds. 
But he had done nothing to depress the market, and in fact, the market was not 
depressed. Bonds had risen two and a half percent by the following day, and by 
purchasing early, Nathan had only taken advantage of an opportunity which any 
banker would avail himself of. As to the slanderous story printed by Dairnvaell, 
it turned out to be an act of retaliation against James Rothschild in France, whom 
Dairnvaell had attempted to blackmail. 


After Waterloo, the Rothschild brothers had a new standing in society. Their 
fortunes had been made several times over. The Elector of Hesse-Cassel, now 
restored to his home at Wilhelmshöhe, was repaid the full sum he had given to 
the Rothschilds to invest for him. Mayer and Nathan Rothschild had lied to him 
—his money had not been managed according to his strict instructions, which 
was to purchase British bonds—but it had been managed far better. Prince 
William never learned of the arrangement Carl Buderus had made with the 
Rothschild firm, but he was nonetheless delighted by the outcome. The elderly, 
anxious Elector had come to the conclusion that his entire fortune was lost 
beyond hope of recovery; it came as a delightful shock when almost the entirety 
of it was restored to him. For this service, he rewarded Buderus by making him a 
baron and a Privy Councilor. And though the war had resulted in such a change 
of status for the Rothschilds that they no longer needed the Elector’s money or 
his business, they continued to behave graciously towards him out of gratitude. 
Greater things were yet to come, however. 


Chapter Three: Nobility 


“The Rothschilds really do constitute a special species plantarum. They are 
vulgar, ignorant Jews, outwardly presentable, in their trade the sheerest 
Imperialists, without the remotest inkling of any higher relationship. But they are 
endowed with remarkable instinct which causes them always to choose the right, 
and of the two rights the better. Their enormous wealth (they are the richest in 
Europe) is entirely the result of this instinct, which the public are wont to call 
luck...” 

Friedrich von Gentz, 1818 


After Waterloo, Nathan Rothschild’s fortune and standing in English society 
were assured. He was, in the eyes of the British government, the first banker of 
England, and his brother James was enjoying similar success in France. But this 
was possible only because anti-Semitic prejudice was less socially ingrained in 
Britain and France than it was in other parts of Europe. Napoleon had 
emancipated the Jews, and in England, the early Victorian age would see the first 
Jews elevated to the knighthood and the baronetcy. But Amschel, Salomon, and 
Carl were in Frankfurt, where Jews still faced heavy prejudice. The French 
Revolution and the rise of Napoleon had given way to a reactionary 
conservatism amongst the ruling nobility of Europe that only reinforced all the 
old prejudices. So much blood had been spilled during the Terror that European 
nobles considered it proof that the lower classes could not rule themselves 
without chaos and brutality. The prevailing feeling was that the old social order, 
which placed the nobility over commoners, the wealthy over the poor, and 
Christians over Jews, must be enforced with renewed vigor. 


Nathan Rothschild, however, was determined that his brothers receive the 
recognition they deserved for conveying British subsidies throughout Europe at 
risk to life and limb. He advised them to apply to Prince Metternich, Foreign 
Minister of the Austrian Empire, for some suitable recognition for their services 
—and to do quickly, while the memory of their deeds was still fresh in the public 
mind. Salomon according wrote to Metternich, who passed the letter on through 
channels. The request was met with some indignation by members of the 
Austrian government; as they saw it, not only were the Rothschilds Jews, but 
their actions during the war had been undertaken in order to secure their own 
fortune, not to render dutiful service to the emperor. Gold snuff boxes, they 
suggested, bearing the Austrian emperor’s crest, would constitute an ample 


reward for Amschel and Salomon Rothschild’s services. But Metternich, acting 
on advice from his secretary Friedrich von Gentz, himself a Jew, instead offered 
the brothers hereditary titles of nobility—meaning that they would now be 
known as the von Rothschilds. It was, in fact, the least he could do. Austria was 
in considerable need of loans after the war, and Metternich was aware that it 
would not be wise to alienate the people they would have to apply to for those 
loans—even if they were “only Jews”. 


In consequence of their new rank, the brothers were allowed to submit a coat-of- 
arms to the Austrian college of heralds for approval. The design they submitted 
revealed a certain lack of education and polish, only to be expected from self- 
made men who weren’t accustomed to moving in aristocratic circles. But it met 
with outrage from the college of heralds, who complained that: 


“They ask for a coronet, a center shield supporters, the Leopard of 
England, and the Lion of Hesse. According to the rules of heraldry, the gentry 
are entitled only to a helmet; their suggestion is entirely inadmissible since 
otherwise there would be nothing to distinguish the higher ranks, as coronets, 
supporters, and center shield are proper only to the nobility. Moreover, no 
government will grant the emblems of other governments as nobility is conferred 
for services to one’s prince and one’s countries; the lion is a symbol of courage 
only, which does not apply to the petitioners.” 


The coat-of-arms which the college of heralds approved instead featured an arm 
clutching four arrows, with an eagle on top, over the motto, “Concordia, 
Integritas, Industria”: unity (or concord), integrity, industry, the secrets to the 
Rothschild family success. The brothers accepted the revised design without 
complaint, and it became the coat-of-arms of the Rothschilds in March of 1817. 


Nathan Rothschild 


England was a more welcoming place for Jews to live than his home city of 
Frankfurt, but Nathan Rothschild nonetheless stood as a jarring spectacle in late 
Regency London. He possessed the money and connections necessary to move 
in the first circles of society, but not the education or refinement. He was short 
and round, with red hair and a reddish face, and he spoke poor English. An early 
biography of the Rothschilds, written by John Reeves in 1887, describes the 
almost sinister figure Nathan struck as he stood in the Stock Exchange day after 
day: 


“Eyes are usually called the windows of the soul. But in Rothschild’s case 
you would conclude that the windows are false ones, or that there was no soul to 
look out of them. There comes not one pencil of light from the interior, neither is 
there any gleam of that which comes from without reflected in any direction. 
The whole puts you in mind of an empty skin, and you wonder why it stands 
upright, without at least something in it. By and by another figure comes up to it. 
It then steps two paces aside, and the most inquisitive glance that you ever saw, 
and a glance more inquisitive than you would have thought of, is drawn out of 
the fixed and leaden eyes, as if one were drawing a sword from a scabbard. The 
visiting figure, which has the appearance of coming by accident and not by 
design, stops just a second or two, in the course of which looks are exchanged 
which, though you cannot translate, you feel must be of most important 
meaning. After this, the eyes are sheathed up again, and the figure resumes its 
stony posture. During the morning, numbers of visitors come, all of whom meet 
with a similar reception and vanish in a similar manner. Last of all the figure 
itself vanishes, leaving you utterly at a loss." 


In October of 1806, Nathan had married Hannah Barent-Cohen, daughter of 
Levy Barent-Cohen, a financier from Amsterdam who, like Nathan, had become 
a naturalized British subject. Hannah Rothschild was reportedly the only person 
whom her naturally suspicious husband trusted entirely. Theirs was a close-knit 
family of four sons and three daughters: Charlotte, born in 1807; Lionel, born in 
1808; Anthony, 1810; Nathaniel, 1812; Hannah, 1815; Mayer, 1818; and Louise, 
born in 1820. Through the marriages of Hannah’s sisters, the Rothschilds 
became connected to all the prominent Jewish families in Britain—not that there 
were many. With the exception of the younger Hannah, all of Nathan’s 
daughters, and one of his sons, married their Rothschild cousins, thus ensuring 
that their children would be entitled to a share of the family business. Like his 
father Mayer, Nathan Rothschild was determined that the dynasty would succeed 
into the third generation. A friend of his wife’s once remarked innocently that 
she was sure Nathan would not wish for his children to care only about business, 
to the exclusion of the more important things in life. Nathan found the comment 
extremely irritating: “I wish them to give mind, soul, heart and body— 
everything to business,” he exclaimed. “It requires a great deal of boldness and a 
great deal of caution to make a large fortune and, when you have got it, you 
require ten times as much wit to keep it.” 


Nathan Rothschild was not a gregarious person, and apart from his own 


extended family, with whom he celebrated religious holidays, he did not 
socialize often. He had little time for charities that approached him for financial 
contributions, and when he did make charitable donations, he complained that it 
was because he had been hounded to death. Whatever he claimed, however, 
money was not his sole concern in life. The welfare of other Jews was important 
to him, as it would be for his descendants. In Vienna, Salomon using his 
influence at the Austrian court to advocate for the rights of Jews; in London, 
Nathan declined to donate any money to the Great Synagogue of London, but he 
“managed to bring the three Ashkenazi synagogues in the City together and co- 
ordinated their work for the relief of the poor.” 


Though he did not seek their company, Nathan’s position at the center of British 
finance meant that other high-ranking persons inevitably sought him out. Such 
visitors included the Duke of Wellington, the French ambassador Prince 
Talleyrand, and Count Wilhelm von Humboldt, the Prussian ambassador, who 
wrote in his memoirs that Nathan “is quite crude and uneducated but he has a 
great deal of natural intelligence. He scored beautifully off [another of 
Humboldt’s dinner guests], who was being furiously sentimental about the 
horrors of war and the large number who had been killed. ‘Well,’ said 
Rothschild, ‘if they had not all died, Major, you presumably would still be a 
drummer.’” 


Nathan was uniformly unimpressed by exalted titles, but he took any slight 
against the importance of himself or his family very much to heart. He, his 
father, and his brothers had accumulated wealth by dint of hard work, suffering, 
courage, and family loyalty, and no hereditary prince with hereditary debts was 
going to impress him, especially when they were hoping for a loan. Rothschild 
biographer Virginia Cowles relates an anecdote that illustrates Nathan 
Rothschild’s almost republican gruffness when faced with aristocratic 
entitlement: 


“Once when a foreign prince called on Nathan in his office he not only 
found him blunt but rude. After curtly offering his visitor a seat, the banker 
turned his attention back on his private papers. The caller was offended. ‘Did 
you hear, sir, who I am?’ asked the prince, slapping his card on Nathan’s desk. 
The banker gazed at it a moment. “Take two chairs then.’” 


Regency England was not precisely certain how to cope with its dependency on 
the financial brilliance of a foreign-born Jew whose grandfather had sold his 
wares from the back of a donkey. The Industrial Revolution had only been 


underway for a few decades; peers of the realm were not yet accustomed, as they 
would have to be in later years, to making space in their rarefied circles for titans 
of industry and finance. They wanted Rothschild to do business with them, but 
they also wanted the old forms and niceties of rank and preference to be 
observed. Nathan Rothschild, however, cared very little for the old forms— 
understandably so, since, being a Jew, they inevitably left him out in the cold. He 
and his family had made themselves indispensable, and he had no patience for 
the polite fiction that his royal and aristocratic customers were doing him an 
honor by bringing him their business, when the fact was that they could not do 
without it. Nor was he above teaching such persons a lesson when the occasion 
required it. 


One one occasion, Amschel Rothschild sent a bill to his brother through the 
Bank of England, expecting them to use Nathan’s money, which was invested 
there, to pay it. When the bank’s directors informed the brothers that they did not 
provide this service to “private persons”, Nathan was incensed. Eleven million 
pounds of Rothschild gold was housed in the Bank of England; the bank could 
not function without it. Nathan immediately proceeded to the bank, along with a 
number of Rothschild clerks, and began exchanging notes for gold coins, one 
sovereign at a time. His clerks were doing the same at all the other windows. 
Every teller at the bank was thus occupied in changing notes to gold, leaving 
them unable to serve any other customers. When the bank manages hurried out 
of their offices to find out what was happening, Nathan made it known that he 
had eleven million pounds in the bank, and it would take about two months to 
change it all—during which time no other business could take place. Quailing at 
the prospect of losing all the Rothschild investments, the board of directors had 
no choice but to apologize to Nathan profusely and promise that, in the future, 
Rothschild bills would be discounted like their own. 


The Rothschilds divide Europe between them 


In the summer of 1819, a crowd of demonstrators marched through Frankfurt to 
protest Prince Metternich’s power and influence in the new post-Napoleonic 
German Confederation. They had only just seen off the French; now the 
Austrians were interfering in Hessian affairs. The mob targeted the banks, most 
of which were owned by Jews, and since any mob violence in Frankfurt tended 
to arrive at the gates of the Judengasse eventually, it was feared that another 
pogrom would be the result. 


Nathan and James Rothschild both wrote to Amschel in Frankfurt, advising that 
he and Salomon move to Vienna. In many ways, Austria was not much friendlier 
to Jews than Frankfurt. Jews could not serve in the judiciary, work in the civil 
service, or own property; they had to pay a special tax in order to marry, and had 
their movements followed by the so-called Jewish Office. But the rules that 
applied to other Jews were often relaxed on behalf of the Rothschilds; 
Metternich wanted them in Vienna, and was willing to offer inducements. The 
von Rothschilds would be raised from the gentry to the aristocracy; all five 
brothers, including Nathan in London, James in Paris, and Carl in Naples, would 
be made barons, if Amschel and Salomon would move their banking 
headquarters to Vienna. The brothers accepted the baronies, and their coat-of- 
arms, eagles, lions, leopards, and supporters included, was altered to reflect their 
new status. Only Salomon moved to Vienna, however; the eldest and most pious 
of the brothers, Amschel, remained in Frankfurt, where he would live for the rest 
of his life. 


Salomon was well-liked in Vienna—of all the brothers, his temperament was the 
most patient, the most even-keeled. But when faced with injustice, he was not 
above making a power play. As Jews could not own property in Vienna, 
Salomon von Rothschild simply elected to rent the finest hotel in the city—every 
room of it—though the only people living there were himself, his wife Caroline, 
and his children Amschel and Betty. This caused great annoyance in the city, 
since the hotel was a favorite haunt of many European royals, but there was 
nothing they could do about it. Salomon spent the next several decades in 
Vienna, where, among other things, he became the chief financial advisor to the 
Archduchess Marie Louise, the Austrian princess who had been induced to 
marry Napoleon and bear his son in order to end the war. 


Meanwhile, Carl, who was regarded as the least intelligent and capable of the 
five brothers, was making himself indispensable to the ruling house of Naples. 
Ferdinand I, King of Naples, was facing the threat of a popular rebellion in his 
country. At first, Ferdinand acceded to the populist demand for a constitution, 
but Metternich, whose Habsburg masters were closely allied with Naples, saw 
the rebellion as a return to the disorder of the Napoleonic era. Metternich 
persuaded Ferdinand to renege on his promises, with the assurance that the Great 
Powers—Russia, Prussia, Austria, Britain, and France, acting as the Concert of 
Europe under Metternich’s organizational influence—would sponsor an Austrian 
invasion of Naples, which would guarantee that Ferdinand retained absolute 
power. But before such an invasion could be launched, it was necessary to find a 


means of paying for it. Metternich, naturally, turned to Salomon von Rothschild; 
but Salomon nominated Carl to act in his stead. Acting on advice from Nathan 
and James, Carl suggested that a loan be raised in Naples to pay for the Austrian 
army. The success of this enterprise led to Metternich’s suggestion that Carl 
make Naples his home and open a branch of the Rothschild bank there. In 1821, 
Carl and his wife Adelheid purchased a palazzo and settled in Naples with their 
two children, and Naples remained the seat of the Italian Rothschild bank until 
another, more successful revolution brought an end to the monarchy decades 
later. 


In Frankfurt, Amschel was the chief financial advisor to the Prussian 
government, acting in his capacity as treasurer to the German Confederation, 
which was headquartered in Frankfurt. He would have been welcome virtually 
anywhere in Europe, but was too attached to Frankfurt to leave it. A friend of 
Amschel’s described him as: 


“A man of thoroughly Oriental [traditionally Jewish] physiognomy, with 
old Hebrew ways and manners. His hat is pushed back onto his neck...his coat is 
open... From a kind of superstition he still keeps his office in the house; he feels 
that luck might desert him if he left the house. There he sits like a padishah 
among his clerks, on a raised platform, his secretaries at his feet and his clerks 
and agents bustling about... No one is ever allowed to speak privately to him 
about business; everything is discussed openly in his office, as in the old Chinese 
Courts...” 


Amschel maintained the old home firm’s ties to the royal house of Hesse-Cassel 
and his father’s business partner, Carl Buderus, now ennobled as Baron Buderus 
von Carlhausen. After the Elector died in 1820, Amschel continued to do 
business with his son, Prince William X. He no longer lived in the Judengasse, 
but his mother, Gutle, refused to leave the House of the Green Shield, which her 
husband Mayer had bought so many years ago. Improvements had been made to 
the house over the years, however; visitors were struck by the incongruous sight 
of a footman standing outside the door of the modest-looking house, livered in 
the blue-and-amber colors of the Rothschilds. Her sons would have happily 
established her in the finest mansion in Frankfurt, of course, but it was said that 
Gutle had a superstitious belief that if she ever left the Judengasse, all the good 
luck that come to her family would reverse, and her sons would be ruined. 


Gutle had worked alongside Mayer and her sons in the early days of the family 
business, and she understood more about its operations than most people gave 


her credit for. According to one anecdote, one of Gutle’s neighbors in the ghetto 
expressed fear that war would break out, to which Gutle replied, “Nonsense. My 
boys won’t give them the money.” She died in Frankfurt in 1849, at the age of 
ninety-six. 


The Death of Nathan Rothschild 


In June of 1836, Lionel de Rothschild, Nathan’s eldest son, married his cousin 
Charlotte, daughter of Carl von Rothschild; the wedding was held in Frankfurt, 
so that their grandmother Gutle could attend. Of the twelve sons born to the five 
Rothschild brothers, nine of them married their cousins, while James, the 
youngest brother, married his niece, Salomon’s daughter. Marriage between first 
cousins was not unusual in early nineteenth century Europe, and amongst the 
nobility, the marriage of an uncle and niece was not unheard of—Catherine the 
Great received a proposal of marriage from her mother’s brother when she was 
still the fourteen-year-old princess of Anhalt-Zerbst. And of course, the 
Rothschilds were limited in their choice of eligible brides, not only be their high 
social status, but their religion—even though Amschel von Rothschild had been 
the means of repealing the law in Frankfurt that forbade Jews and Christians to 
marry, most of the family, Nathan in particular, was determined that their 
children should never marry gentiles. 


Nathan, who was fifty-nine, was already ill on the day of his son’s wedding. He 
had a high fever, due to an infected swelling on the side of his neck, called a 
carbuncle. Within a month he was forced to take to his bed, where he was often 
delirious from fever. Sensing that his death was near, he spoke to his sons, 
pressing upon them the same pledge of family unity that Mayer had extracted 
from Nathan and his brothers before his own death. Nathan died in Frankfurt, the 
city of his birth, on July 28, 1836. A few minutes before he passed away, a rabbi 
attending the deathbed guided him in a prayer. It began well: “I acknowledge 
unto thee, Lord my God and God of my fathers, that both my cure and my death 
are in thy hands. May it be thy will...” Then Nathan paused, saying, “It is not 
necessary that I should pray so much, for believe me, according to my 
convictions I have not sinned.” He died minutes later. 


Nathan’s loss was felt, not only by the Rothschild family, but by the stock 
markets of Europe. His remains were conveyed back to London for burial, and 
when he was interred on August 8", his funeral procession included the Lord 
Mayor and many of London’s leading officials. The Times wrote that: 


“The death of Nathan Mayer Rothschild is one of the most important 
events for the City, and perhaps for Europe, which has occurred for a very long 
time. His financial transactions have pervaded the whole of the Continent, and... 
influenced money business of every description. No operations on an equally 
large scale existed in Europe previous to his time... Mr. Rothschild, like the rest 
of his brothers, held a patent of nobility with the title of Baron, but he never 
assumed it and was more justly proud of that name under which he had acquired 
a distinction which no title could convey...” 


In fact, Nathan had decided not to assume the title of baron because it had been 
granted by the government of Austria. As a naturalized Englishman, he felt— 
probably correctly—that taking up honors granted to him by a foreign monarch 
would be seen as a betrayal of his adopted country. Furthermore, there had never 
been a Jewish baron in England before, and it might have created awkwardness 
if he had insisted on being addressed as such. But the times were changing. In 
1837, the newly anointed Queen Victoria granted a knighthood to Nathan’s 
brother-in-law, Sir Moses Montefiore, Sheriff of London; and in 1838, she 
granted to Nathan’s male-line descendants, the right to be known by their 
Austrian title. A few decades later, she would grant the first English peerage ever 
given to a Jew to Nathan’s grandson and namesake. 


In life, Nathan had only ever been known as Mr. Rothschild, but his son Lionel 
would make full use of the Austrian title, both for himself, and on his father’s 
behalf. The funeral monument which Lionel raised in his parents’ memory 
identified them as a Baron and Baroness, and Lionel himself was known as 
Baron Lionel de Rothschild until his death. 


Chapter Four: A New Generation 


“There is but one power in Europe, and that is Rothschild. His satellites are a 
dozen other banking firms; his soldiers, his squires, all respectable men of 
business and merchants; and his sword is speculation. Rothschild is a 
consequence that was bound to appear; and if it had not been a Rothschild, it 
would have been someone else. He is, however, by no means an accidental 
consequence, but a primary consequence, called into existence by the principles 
which have guided the European States since 1813. Rothschild had need of the 
States to become a Rothschild, while the States on their side required a 
Rothschild. Now, however, he no longer needs the State, but the State still has 
want of him.” 

Alexandre Weill 


Paris 


With Nathan’s passing, supreme authority over the Rothschild banking interest 
now fell to James de Rothschild, still holding court in Paris. James was not so 
eccentric a character as Nathan, but his staggering wealth—£40,000,000 at a 
conservative estimate—produced eccentric behavior in others. Those of us 
reading in the 21% century will struggle to appreciate what the Rothschild wealth 
meant in those days. Money in such amounts had never resided in the purses of 
private individuals before. Individually, each brother commanded personal 
wealth that outstripped the wealth of nations; combined, they literally financed 
the wars of Europe. The modern reader is accustomed to hearing about countries 
and corporations who deal with sums amounting to trillions of dollars, but such 
figures were unheard of in financial history as of the 1830s. The financial model 
which had been passed down since the medieval era was founded on the 
principle that wealth was concentrated in the hands of the powerful; the wealth 
of the nation, in effect, belonged to the king, who divided it amongst his nobles, 
who distributed it (or failed to distribute it) to the common people under their 
protection. The Rothschilds stood at the dawn of an age in which wealth could 
be attained by people of common birth, and once attained, confer nobility. 


The German poet, Heinrich Heine, who was friends with James de Rothschild, 
recorded many of his observations regarding James and the way all of Paris 
seemed to eddy around him. Louis-Philippe, the “King of the French”, a royal 
cousin who had replaced the heirs of the main House of Bourbon in the July 


Revolution, was extremely anxious that James should use his powers of financial 
wizardry on behalf of both himself and the French government. Heine watched 
as the king endeavored to install himself in the good graces of the Rothschild 
family, observing that, 


“A few hundred years ago a King would quite simply have pulled M. 
Rothschild’s teeth out by way of inducing him to consent to a loan. Ah! Well, the 
native ethic of the Middle Ages has happily been carried downstream by the 
Revolution and now Rothschild the Baron and Knight of the Order of Isabella 
can calmly go for a walk in the Tuileries whenever he is so disposed without 
fearing that the hard-pressed monarch will touch a single one of his teeth.” 


The Rothschilds had not singlehandedly inverted the power structure, making 
kings supplicant to bankers—the American and French Revolutions had come 
first, followed by Napoleon, the uprisings in Naples, and ripples of unrest in 
Europe and Russia generally. But their installation at or near the top of the new 
hierarchy was permanent, or at least, has proven permanent to the present day. 
Heine goes on to write that, 


“T like best to visit the Baron in his office where, as a philosopher, I can 
observe how people bow and scrape before him. It is a distortion of the spine 
which the finest acrobat would find difficult to imitate. I saw men double up as if 
they had touched a Voltaic battery when they approached the Baron. Many are 
overcome with awe at the door of his office, as Moses once was on Mount 
Horeb, when he discovered that he was on holy ground. Moses took off his shoes 
and I am quite certain that a lot of these financial agents would do the same if 
they did not fear that the smell of their feet would be unpleasant to him.” 


“T went to see M. de Rothschild, and saw a gold-laced lackey bringing the 
baronial chamber pot along the corridor. Some speculator from the Bourse [stock 
exchange] who was passing reverently lifted his hat to the impressive vessel... I 
have committed the name of that man to memory. I am quite sure that he will 
become a millionaire in the course of time.” 


James was unlike Nathan in many respects. He was good natured and jovial, 
described by Benjamin Disraeli, a close family friend, as “a happy mixture of the 
French dandy and the orange boy”. He prized his high standing in Paris society, 
but he was equally eager to solicit the acquaintance of painters, poets, and 
musicians. James was the first Rothschild to take an interest in art, and it was he 
who laid the foundations of the extraordinary Rothschild art collection, a 


collection that his descendants and extended family would add to through the 
generations. In addition to Heinrich Heine, writers such as Georges Sand and 
Honoré de Balzac were frequent visitors in his home, as well as the composer 
Rossini and the painter Eugene Delacroix. 


On one occasion, Delacroix asked James if he would pose as the model for a 
beggar in one of his paintings—explaining that James had “exactly the right, 
hungry expression.” James, deeply amused, agreed to the sitting, and turned up 
at Delacroix’s studio the next day, dressed in beggarly rags. Evidently Delacroix 
was onto something, because James played the beggar so convincingly that one 
of Delacroix’s apprentices pressed a franc into the baron’s hand as he was 
preparing to leave. James was so touched by the generous gesture that, the next 
day, he sent a servant back to the studio with a letter for the young man, which 
read, “Dear Sir—you will find enclosed the capital which you gave me at the 
door to M. Delacroix’s studio, with the interest and compound interest on it—a 
sum of ten thousand francs. You can cash the check at any bank whenever you 
like. James de Rothschild.” 


Wealth, however, inspires envy no matter how generous the person who 
possesses it, and there were many in French society who seized upon anti- 
Semitic stereotypes to read stinginess into James’ character whether it was 
present or not. The painter Horace Vernet, seeking a commission to paint James’ 
portrait, was turned down on the grounds that the price he was asking was too 
high. Vernet replied that he was going to paint the baron anyway—for free. He 
then used James as the model for the central figure in a painting entitled On the 
Way to Smala, which “depicts a Jew, torn between fear and avarice, making his 
way with a box of gold under his arm.” Whether or not James took any notice of 
the painting is unknown. 


“Peacemongers” 


The Napoleonic wars had been the making of the Rothschild fortune. But 
contrary to 21° century clichés about opportunistic capitalists who encourage the 
rise and fall of empires as being conducive to profit, the Rothschild brothers saw 
war in general as inimical to their interests. They had introduced to the world a 
form of financial enterprise that depended on strong ties between nations and the 
swift conveyance of information from one part of the world to another, 
conditions that were more difficult to maintain in war. And war produced 
instability in the stock markets. The potential gains of gambling in stocks were 


higher during war time, but so was the potential for disastrous losses. Therefore, 
the brothers did everything they could to encourage the peaceful balance of 
power in Europe during the mid-nineteenth century, despite the fact that this 
exposed them to contempt and ridicule. Prior to the 20" century, with its two 
world wars and endless, fruitless conflicts in Korea, Vietnam, the Middle East 
and elsewhere, to prefer peace to war was considered weakness at best, a 
damning lack of patriotism at worst. War was seen as the honorable means by 
which nations and rulers worked out their differences—a test of national valor, 
waged on an open battlefield between soldiers who engaged the enemy at close 
quarters with rifles and bayonets. It would take the introduction of planes, 
missiles, chemical agents, and nuclear arsenals to change this perception. 


In 1840, France came very near to declaring war on Austria, after Metternich 
persuaded Britain and Russia to join Austria in demanding that the ruler of 
Egypt, Mehmet Ali Pasha, withdraw from northern Syria. The Habsburg Empire 
had for centuries defended the border that divided Christendom from the Muslim 
Ottoman Empire, and Austria therefore considered that it had a right to issue 
ultimatums in that part of the world. Russia and Britain both had interests in 
Crimea and the Balkan peninsula, which made them natural allies. But the Pasha 
had a close relationship with the French, and therefore advisors to King Louis- 
Phillipe considered Austria’s failure to consult with them before issuing the 
ultimatum to be an infringement on French sovereignty. They were also, 
perhaps, over-eager to prove themselves in a war in which France was, for once, 
not the aggressor but the aggrieved party. 


James and Salomon von Rothschild, positioned respectively in France and 
Austria, were determined to avert the conflict between their adopted countries. 
They were well positioned to intervene, as James was close to Louis-Philippe, 
and Salomon was close to Metternich. But this roused the ire of French 
nationalists. “With what right and under what pretext does this King of Finance 
intermeddle with our affairs?” demanded a French newspaper article in August 
of 1840. “What concern of his are the decisions which France will take? Is he the 
author of our honor? Are his money interests to be allowed to outweigh our 
national interests?” The writer’s choice of words is telling—James de 
Rothschild, either because of his German birth or his Jewish heritage, was still 
seen as a foreigner, despite the fact that he had lived in France since his early 
twenties. He replied irritably to the article, saying that, “If I desire peace, I desire 
it honorably, not only for France but for the whole of Europe.” The concept of an 
“honorable peace” was a tricky one in his day and age. An insult to the national 


honor was supposed to be resolved in war, just as insults to personal honor were 
resolved in duels—in either case, only a coward would seek to avoid the 
conflict. By using their influence to prevent war, therefore, the Rothschilds were 
preventing France from proving to the rest of the world that they were not such 
cowards. But as Jews, they understood too well the fruitlessness of violence. 
And maintaining the tranquility of the stock exchange was to everyone’s benefit. 


Though not all of the Rothschilds were philanthropists, most of them were, and 
all of them worked to improve conditions for the Jewish people in their 
respective countries. In the Italian states, Carl de Rothschild advanced money to 
the pope on the condition that he seriously consider abolishing the Jewish ghetto 
in Rome. Nathan oversaw the work of the Great Synagogue in London for the 
relief of the poor. Amschel helped legalize marriage between Jews and 
Christians in Frankfurt, while in Vienna, Salomon was still chafing against the 
legal restrictions that prevented Jews from owning property. He launched an 
offensive of charitable works, donating money, building and funding a hospital, 
and paying for a municipal water system, the end result of which was that he was 
awarded full Austrian citizenship. (It says a great deal about anti-Semitic 
prejudice in 19" century Austria that it had made the Rothschilds barons before 
it would make them citizens.) 


When he was finally permitted to purchase Vitkowitz, an iron and steel works in 
Silesia, his relief program for the workers there was considered a model of 
philanthropy for the whole country. Ultimately, however, it was Salomon’s 
friendship with Metternich, and Metternich’s young wife, that yielded the 
biggest prize. Complete freedom of religion would not be granted in Austria 
until 1867, but in 1849 the Jews of Austria were emancipated. Salomon 
celebrated by purchasing vast estates in Moravia and Silesia, earning him the 
nickname “King Salomon”. 


Salomon was soon to abandon Vienna, however, never to return. Despite the 
bloodshed of the French Revolution and the reactionary trend it gave birth to in 
European politics, Enlightenment ideals of democracy and rights for the 
common man had only grown in popularity, simmering under the surface for a 
generation. In 1848, a wave of revolutionary uprisings shook the continent. It 
began in Sicily and spread to Naples, where an overthrow of the government was 
prevented in part by the advice of Carl de Rothschild, who advised making 
concessions to the people’s demands. The people, in general, wanted 
parliamentary representation, constitutions, new elections, and voting rights, 


demands calculated to strike terror into the hearts of absolute monarchs. Louis- 
Philippe was forced to flee France when the National Guard turned on him and 
the people of Paris took the streets, building barricades and calling for a 
republic. The conflict proved that the Rothschilds had been wise to prevent war 
when they could, as it resulted in devastating losses to their business. The French 
government demanded that James de Rothschild give them a “loan” of two 
hundred fifty million francs, though there was no guarantee it would ever be able 
to repay the money. In addition to this, various government ministers demanded 
that, unless James pay hundreds of thousands of francs in bribes, they would see 
to it that the firm’s offices in Paris would be burned to the ground. James was 
forced to comply, but it did not prevent his villa from being burned and looted by 
an angry mob. 


The revolution spread to Vienna. Fighting broke out in the streets, Metternich 
was forced to resign, and Salomon gave him the money to make good his escape 
from the city. Then the mobs took to hanging high ranking ministers in the street, 
and Salomon decided to follow Metternich’s example and flee. On October 10, 
1848, Salomon left Vienna for the last time, traveling to Frankfurt, where he 
joined his brother Amschel. His departure came not a moment too soon; the 
same night, rebels ransacked his mansion in Vienna. Frankfurt was no more at 
peace than anywhere else in Europe—only in industrial Britain and autocratic 
Russia had the revolutionary spirit failed to ignite—but the mobs there had 
spared the Rothschild building, though they had broken Amschel’s window. In 
time, Tsar Nicholas I of Russia would send reinforcements to Vienna to restore 
Habsburg rule, but even when law and order were re-established, Salomon 
remained where he was. 


James was the brother who stood to lose the most in the revolutions of 1848, but 
though he sent his wife and daughters to the safety of London, he himself 
refused to leave France. His nephew Lionel, Nathan’s son, even came to Paris to 
help him. For this courage, he earned a stirring tribute from the author of an 
article in a left-wing newspaper, who seemed to regard the Rothschilds as heroes 
of the middle class—proof that men of common birth could direct the destiny of 
nations as well as any born king or aristocrat: 


“In spite of legal majority Louis Philippe has fallen. Guizot has 
disappeared, the constitutional monarchy and parliamentary methods have gone 
by the board: you [James de Rothschild] however are unmoved)... 

“Although your House felt the first violence of the shock in Paris, although 


the effects of revolution pursue you from Naples to Vienna and Berlin, you 
remain unmoved in the face of a movement that has affected the whole of 
Europe. Wealth fades away, glory is humbled, and dominion is broken, but the 
Jew, the monarch of our time, has held his throne, but that is not all. You might 
have fled from this country where, in the language of your Bible, the mountains 
skip about like rams. You remain, announcing that your power is independent of 
the ancient dynasties, and you courageously extend your hand to the young 
republic. Undismayed, you adhere to France. 

“... You are more than a statesman, you are the symbol of credit. Is it not 
time that the bank, that powerful instrument of the middle classes, should assist 
in the fulfilment of the people’s destinies? ...Does that not appeal to you? 
Confess that it would be a worthy occasion if one day the French Republic 
should offer you a place in the Pantheon!” 


As it happened, James was not yet the friend of the “young republic” that the 
newspaper intimated. He had close ties with Eugene Cavaignac, the French War 
Minister, who had taken over as de facto ruler of France in the absence of the 
king. But to his dismay, it was not Cavaignac, but Louis Napoleon, nephew of 
the exiled former emperor, who was to become the President of the new 
republic. The Napoleonic wars had benefited the Rothschilds, but Napoleon 
himself had not, and James viewed the family’s restoration to power with 
dismay. He made overtures to the new president, hoping to establish a working 
relationship between them, but his family’s opposition to Napoleon I was too 
much a part of its legend to be overlooked. Napoleon treated James cordially— 
indeed he could scarcely afford to slight him—but passed him over for Minister 
of Finance, awarding the position instead to one of James’s bitterest rivals. 


In 1852, Napoleon’s term of office ended, and he was forbidden by the new 
constitution of 1848 to run for another. But the French National Assembly had 
been overrun by his political enemies, so he dismissed them and held a 
plebiscite, or national vote, asking the people whether a monarchy ought to be 
restored in France. The votes returned in favor of the monarchy, and Louis 
Napoleon became Emperor Napoleon III. James retained his enormous social 
popularity, with his wife at the center of fashionable society in Paris, but he 
would not be an influential force in French politics again for a number of years. 


Baron Lionel de Rothschild 


Lionel de Rothschild deferred to his uncle James as head of the family and of the 


Rothschild firm international, but as his father’s protégé and heir he acted alone 
as head of the London branch of the bank. He was unlike Nathan Rothschild in 
many ways—he was considered to be snobbish, and he had applied to the Queen 
for permission to take up the Austrian title Nathan had scorned to use. But if 
rank was important to him, it was because he had learned the effect it had on the 
crusty, privileged individuals he had to deal with in his line of work. He was as 
anxious for the moral credit of his family as he was for its social credit, and he 
took any slight against the family’s honesty very much to heart. An anecdote 
related by an American tourist illustrates the baron’s sense of humor, and his 
touchiness when it came to the Rothschild reputation for honesty. The tourist had 
encountered Lionel de Rothschild outside the construction site for the new 
Rothschild mansion in Piccadilly, and engaged him in conversation without 
knowing who he was: 


“T noticed a gentleman a few feet from me [wrote the tourist in his 
memoirs]... He was a fat, portly old fellow, with a good-humored face in spite of 
his haughty look, and I thought from his appearance that he might be a 
contractor for the work, so I determined to accost him and gain what information 
I could... He was very kind in telling me much that was of interest. At last I said 
abruptly, 

I suppose you have seen Rothschild, sir?’ 

“Which one?’ he asked. 

“The old cock,’ I replied. 

TI see the old cock every day,’ he answered, giving me a strange glance. 

By George,’ I went on, ‘I should like to have a look at him! People say 
he is a gay old chap, and lives high. I wish I had him in my power—I’d not let 
him get away until he had shelled out a pile of money.’ 

“The old gentleman burst out into a laugh. ‘Baron Rothschild had to work 
for his money and deserves to enjoy it,’ he said at length, when he had got over 
his merriment. 

“Maybe so,’ I remarked, ‘but I reckon he did a heap of squeezing to get 
it.’ 

“The old man’s face flushed. ‘I have never heard the honesty of the House 
called into question,’ he said stiffly. 

“’Didn’t you? Well, to tell the truth, neither have I. But I wouldn’t be 
surprised if I’m right after all.’ 

“The old man’s face grew as black as a thundercloud, and he bit his lip 
without speaking. 

“People tell me,’ I continued, not heeding this, for I thought it natural that 


the old fellow should be annoyed at anything said against his employers, ‘people 
tell me the Rothschilds have made two fortunes. Now, as most people only make 
one, I feel somewhat interested to learn the manner in which this was done. Can 
you tell me, sir?’ 

“Certainly, sir. People do say the House of Rothschild made one fortune 
by being careful to mind their own business and the other by letting that of 
others alone. Good morning, sir!’” 


In fact, Lionel de Rothschild had particular reason to be annoyed by these kinds 
of imprecations, because he had inaugurated his career, not by shady dealings, 
but by helping the British government to abolish slavery. Though the buying and 
selling of slaves had been outlawed in 1808, slavery itself remained legal, and 
while slaves were rare in England, they were the driving force of the British 
economy in the East Indies and other British colonies. The campaign to abolish 
slavery throughout the empire began in 1783 with the founding of the Anti- 
Slavery Society in London. The fact that it took four decades before the Slavery 
Abolition Act was finally passed in 1833 was owing principally to the fact that 
Parliament could not simply declare slaves to be free without first compensating 
slave owners for the loss of their property. Unsurprisingly, the British 
government was reluctant to spend the £20,000,000 it would require. When the 
Act did pass, it was in part because the Rothschilds provided the loan. Nathan 
Rothschild had still been alive at the time, but Lionel had been placed in charge 
of the operation. 


Lionel’s career was guided by his sense of morality. In 1846, he organized the 
British Relief Association, to assist victims of the Irish potato famine. Alongside 
other prominent aristocrats, he raised over £500,000; the following year, he 
raised even more money, and waived his commission on the project. He was also 
responsible for handling numerous foreign loans over the course of his career, 
but he refused, at least initially, to loan money to Russia to suppress the revolts 
in Poland—possibly because Nicholas I was the most anti-Semitic tsar in recent 
history. All of this was the legacy, not of Lionel’s Rothschild somewhat 
tightfisted father, but of his mother, Hannah, who came from a pious orthodox 
family and raised her children to look after the poor and protect the Jewish 
community. 


This spirit of duty extended to all the Rothschilds of Lionel’s generation, 
whether they were bankers or mere country squires. From the 1830s to the 
1850s, the family made a kind of hobby of acquiring property in 


Buckinghamshire, where Lionel’s brothers, Anthony and Mayer, established 
estates. While Anthony was satisfied with a modest farm, the youngest of the 
three brothers, Mayer, constructed an extraordinary estate house inspired by the 
Crystal Palace, which was built as the centerpiece of the Great Exhibition of 
1851. Mayer’s slightly smaller dwelling was called Mentmore Towers. Situated 
as it was in the midst of the English countryside, such an ostentatious display of 
wealth might have annoyed the farm laborers who lived in the vicinity, except 
that both Mayer and Anthony were exceptionally attentive to the traditional 
duties of country landlords towards their tenants. They paid their laborers year 
round, though the masters of other great houses only employed labor during 
planting and harvest. All the beggars of the county knew that if they knocked at 
the kitchen door they would be given a meal. This benevolent spirit was passed 
along to the fourth generation of Rothschilds as well; when Anthony’s daughter 
Constance was asked what she would like to have as a present for her sixteenth 
birthday, she asked him to build a school for young children. 


In Germany and Austria, all the children of a baron inherit the title of baron or 
baroness at birth, unlike in Britain, where only the oldest son inherits his father’s 
title. As head of the British branch of the family business, Lionel de Rothschild 
was “the banking baron”. But as he was not a British baron, he did not occupy a 
seat in the House of Lords. In 1847, however, his friend, the eminent British 
parliamentarian Benjamin Disraeli, who had been baptized at birth but was 
Jewish by blood, persuaded Lionel to run for the House of Commons. As matters 
then stood, Jews were not legally barred from running for Parliament, but it was 
impossible for them to be sworn into office, because they had to swear “on the 
true faith of a Christian.” The word “Christian” needed only to be dropped for 
the difficulty to be done away with, but it was an alteration that many 
conservative members of government were unwilling to make. Any person 
hoping to challenge this tradition was in for a long, bitter fight, and the shy, 
retiring Lionel did not relish the idea of becoming the center of such controversy. 
But Disraeli argued that, as Lionel was the most prominent Jew in England, 
protected by his wealth and status, he could win—no matter how long the 
struggle carried on. 


The Rothschilds had always fought for the rights of other Jews, and Lionel came 
to see the fight for the parliamentary seat as a duty to be carried out on behalf of 
others. He announced his candidacy as a member of the Liberal party for the 
City of London, addressing the issue of his religion in his speech: “My 
opponents say that I cannot take my seat. That is rather my affair than theirs. I 


have taken the best advice. I feel assured that as your representative, as the 
representative of the most wealthy, the most important, the most intelligent 
constituency in the world, I shall not be refused admission to Parliament on 
account of any form of words.” Lionel won the election, and as it happened, the 
House of Commons was happy to have him—but the House of Lords, always a 
bastion of conservatism in British politics, refused to ratify the Bill that would 
have allowed him to take his place. Various aristocratic members of the upper 
house issued warnings of direful consequences. If the word “Christian” were 
removed from the oath, then England would cease to be able to call itself a 
Christian nation, the Duke of Cambridge proclaimed. God himself would be 
insulted, declared the Earl of Winchelsea. The Bishop of Oxford went so far as 
to announce that “Jews were an alien race, secretly conniving with other 
nations.” 


The battle lasted for an unbelievable eleven years. For ten straight elections, 
Baron Lionel de Rothschild ran for MP, won, and presented himself in the House 
of Commons, where the Liberal party introduced and passed a bill that would 
permit him to be sworn in as a Jew. Ten years in a row, the bill was sent to the 
House of Lords, where it was defeated. At last, in 1858, the House of Lords 
agreed to pass a bill which allowed the House of Commons to swear in its own 
members however it liked. Lionel took his seat at last—and stayed in it. He 
continued to serve in Parliament for an entire decade, and not once in all that 
time did he give a speech. He was only passingly interested in politics; the 
principle of his being admitted had been what mattered. 


Principle influenced the actions of the Rothschilds to a degree that most never 
realized, and often their guiding principles were the preservation and liberation 
of Jews. In 1850, Amschel von Rothschild, whose great sorrow in life was his 
childlessness, chose to adopt his nephew Mayer Carl, son of his brother Carl in 
Naples. Mayer Carl came to Frankfurt to live, and the Prussian government, in 
an effort to ingratiate itself with the baron’s new heir, decided to award the 
nephew the Order of the Red Eagle, Third Class. The medal which they 
commissioned for him, however, was altered slightly in its design—the base of 
the medal was made into an oval, rather than a cross, as though it were 
impossible to honor a Jew in exactly the same manner as a Christian. This was in 
spite of the fact that the various Rothschilds, including Mayer Carl, had been 
awarded a number of Christian honors by different governments—only in 
Prussia were they specially altered to reflect the recipients Jewishness. Mayer 
Carl was anything but flattered by the distinction. The young Otto von Bismarck, 


who had recently made the acquaintance of Amschel von Rothschild, was asked 
by a nervous Prussian government whether Mayer Carl ever wore the Red Eagle. 
Bismarck replied, 

“In accordance with the Royal Command of the 27" instant I have the 
honor dutifully to inform you that I have not seen Court Banker Mayer Carl von 
Rothschild wearing such a decoration, since he does not go to big functions, and 
when he does wear orders, prefers to wear the Greek Order of the Redeemer or 
the Spanish Order of Isabella the Catholic. On the occasion of the official 
reception which I myself gave... which he would have had to attend in uniform, 
he excused himself on the grounds of ill-health, it being painful to him to wear 
the Red Eagle decoration for non-Christians, as he would have to do on that 
occasion. I draw similar inference from the fact that whenever he comes to dine 
with me he merely wears the ribbon of the Order in his buttonhole.” 


Bismarck could scarcely have made Mayer Carl’s feelings on the subject plainer, 
but the Prussian government never rectified the error. After the Franco-Prussian 
War and the unification of Germany in 1871, the Rothschilds were asked to open 
a branch of their bank in Berlin, but as if sensing the intractable nationalism at 
the heart of the insult to their nephew, they refused—and this saved them from 
devastating losses after the outbreak of World War I. “The attitude a Government 
brings to bear upon the Jewish problems...profoundly affects the House...” 
Bismarck wrote, penetrating to the heart of the issue. “There are occasions when 
other than purely business considerations determine the policy of the family...” 


The next generation 


In 1855, three of the sons of Mayer and Gutle Rothschild died: first Carl, then 
Salomon, then Amschel. This left James as the final representative of his 
generation. Business was suspended for much of the year as one funeral and 
mourning period gave way to the next. People speculated as to whether the 
dynasty could survive the loss of so many of its founding members, especially as 
the Rothschild bank in Paris was beginning to be overshadowed by the rise of 
the Crédit Mobilier, the “people’s bank”, which had been founded by the Pereire 
brothers, one of whom was a former protégé of James de Rothschild. That same 
year, thirty million francs were embezzled by Carpentier, the chief accountant of 
the Rothschild bank; Carpentier successfully escaped to America and the money 
was never recovered. When James de Rothschild announced that he would pay 
the money back into the firm out of his personal accounts, it put an end to the 


rumors that the death of his brothers had ruined the family. No other banking 
head in Europe could have afforded to make such a magnanimous gesture. 


Before his death, Amschel had not only adopted Carl’s son Mayer Carl; he had 
also given a share of the Frankfurt bank to Anselm, his brother Salomon’s son. 
Anselm had a reputation for wildness and spendthrift habits when he was a 
young man, but after his marriage to his cousin Charlotte, daughter of Nathan 
Rothschild, he settled down into a respectable and seemingly undistinguished 
career. Then, in December of 1855, Anselm shocked the financial world by 
announcing the formation of the Kreditanstalt, a “people’s bank” organized on 
the same principles as the Crédit Mobilier, headquartered in Vienna. It proved an 
immediate success. Four Rothschild cousins now stood in the place of the four 
deceased brothers as heads of the family business: Alphonse was working with 
his father James in Paris, Salomon’s son Anselm was the head of the bank in 
Vienna, Nathan’s son Lionel operated the bank in London, and Carl’s son Mayer 
Carl headed operations in Frankfurt. (The Rothschild bank in Naples, headed by 
Carl’s son Adolph, closed in 1861 after war for Italian independence forced the 
royal family to flee to Paris.) Family unity had always been the secret to the 
Rothschilds’ success, and many had wondered whether, after the deaths of Carl, 
Amschel, and Salomon, that unity could possibly be sustained. But the cousins 
worked as a seamless unit, just as their fathers had done. 


The era of the Messieurs Rothschilds Fréres came to an end at last in 1868, when 
the seventy-six-year-old James died, to be succeeded as head of the French bank 
by his son Alphonse. He had, however, lived long enough to see his hated rival, 
the Crédit Mobilier, fail and go into liquidation, forcing Napoleon III and the 
heads of the French government to return humbly to the Rothschild fold. 


Chapter Five: Europe Ablaze 
The Franco-Prussian War 


From the late 1810s to the 1860s, it was virtually impossible to conduct a major 
war in Europe without Rothschild money. Conveniently, this meant that, to 
ensure peace, the family had only to deny giving loans to the belligerent parties. 
This changed in the 1860s, when Wilhelm I became king of Prussia, and his 
Foreign Minister, Otto von Bismarck, began to pursue his grand ambition to 
found the first German empire since the reign of Charlemagne—the second 
German Reich. 


In 1815, after the defeat of Napoleon, Prussia had joined together with Austria 
and 38 smaller German states to form the German Confederation, the successor 
state to the disbanded Holy Roman Empire. The Confederation had collapsed 
during the revolutions of 1848, however, due to the historic rivalry between 
Austria and Prussia—both nations felt entitled to dominant status as the leader of 
the German peoples. By the 1860s, however, the Habsburg empire was no longer 
the great military power it had been a few decades before, whereas in Prussia, 
Bismarck had built up such a huge army that Alphonse de Rothschild, who had 
access to the best political intelligence in France, remarked that Prussia was not 
a country with an army, but an army with a country. The northern German states 
remained loosely allied with Prussia even after the disintegration of the 
Confederation, but Bismarck’s ultimate goal was complete unification, to 
include the southern states allied with Austria. He wanted one German people 
under one German king—later, an emperor—and Austria had only to be baited 
into a war to achieve it. 


Alphonse de Rothschild, consulting worriedly with his cousin Anselm in Vienna, 
tried to reason with the Austrian ambassador to France, Prince Richard 
Metternich, son of the same Metternich who had been close friends with 
Salomon von Rothschild. Any war with Prussia, he advised solemnly, would be 
a disaster for Austria. Metternich, however, was unmoved by his advice, even 
though the Austrian treasury was just as underfunded as it had been in the days 
when it granted the Rothschild brothers titles of nobility in order to keep the 
loans coming. Pay-as-you-go warfare was no longer the fashion; it scarcely 
mattered if the national coffers were drained, since new credit could be 
established once the inevitable victory had been achieved. 


Alphonse decided to make his point to Metternich by other means of persuasion. 
He “instructed his bank to return a check of Prince Metternich’s for the trifling 
sum of 5000 francs with the statement that he had not even this small amount 
standing to his account.” In other words, the Austrian government didn’t even 
have enough money to pay its ambassador’s bills, and it was only the good will 
of the Rothschilds that enabled him to live a fashionable life in Paris. Metternich 
was humiliated, but the humiliation did not make him more inclined to listen to 
advice. The Austro-Prussian war commenced shortly afterwards. It is a conflict 
better known to history as the Seven Weeks’ War, because it took less than two 
months for the Prussian army to force Austria into surrender. 


Alphonse knew that Prussia would turn its gaze on France next. Napoleon III 
was demanding territory in the Rhineland in exchange for his neutrality during 
the conflict with Austria. Prussia responded by encouraging Prince Leopold of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, a relation of Wilhelm I’s, to accept the Spanish 
throne, which had recently been offered to him. The French, predictably, saw 
this as the next worst thing to a Prussian annexation of Spain. Napoleon III 
approached Alphonse de Rothschild and asked him to use his family connections 
in London to request that the British government intercede in the Spanish 
succession question on France’s behalf. Alphonse passed the emperor’s message 
to his cousin Nathaniel, who conveyed it to Lord Gladstone, the prime minister, 
but the response came back that the British were unwilling to become involved, 
since the offer had been made to Prince Leopold by the Spanish themselves. 


Despite this policy of non-interference from the British, Bismarck chose to 
withdraw Leopold from the Spanish succession. The purpose of the gambit had 
been achieved; it was less important to place the prince on the Spanish throne 
than it was to bait the French into an appropriately belligerent spirit. Shortly 
afterwards, the French ambassador to Prussia approached Wilhelm I and asked, 
on behalf of his government, for a promise that Prussia would never again to 
attempt to place a member of the emperor’s family on the Spanish throne. The 
king, taken off guard, replied that he could not in good conscience promise 
“never” to do anything. He then related the conversation to Bismarck, who asked 
for permission to edit and publish it. This became known as the Ems dispatch, 
one of the most notorious casus belli in European history. It remains a subject of 
controversy whether or not Bismarck’s careful editing of the ambassador’s 
conversation with the king was intentionally provocative or not, but regardless, 
the dispatch set both France and Germany ablaze. The German people were 


incensed that the French ambassador dare dictate to their king; the French people 
were furious that Bismarck had put words into their ambassador’s mouth. 
Napoleon III wasted little time in declaring war on Prussia, and Bismarck 
appealed to the German people, in both the north and the south: now was the 
time for the German people to unite, he told them. Only together could they 
defeat the French. The German people rallied to his cry, and the North German 
Confederation was born. 


Almost everyone believed that French victory was inevitable. Everyone, that is, 
except for Alphonse de Rothschild, with his remarkable European intelligence 
network. Alphonse swiftly dispatched his wife, Leonora, and their children to the 
safety of London, to stay with his father-in-law, Lionel de Rothschild. Their 
teenage cousin, Constance de Rothschild, later Lady Battersea, wrote years 
afterwards of coming to breakfast in the mornings while Lionel and Leonora 
were reading over the latest news from France—which spoke only of one 
crushing defeat at the hands of the Prussians after another: 


“A...Mr. Bauer, looking gloomy and dark, stood at the table with a 
telegram in his hand. These were the words of the dispatch: ‘The Emperor has 
surrendered himself to the King and the army of forty thousand men has 
capitulated.’ Poor Laurie [Leonora] felt humiliated like a French woman. Then 
came the fear of revolution. She was dark crimson with excitement and her voice 
trembled so that she could hardly speak. After a few moments her children came 
screaming and shouting into the room. They were allowed to make a fearful 
noise as no one seemed to mind them. In the midst of their childish voices came 
the muttered doubts and fears concerning the Empire...” 


No sooner had Napoleon III surrendered than France declared itself a republic, 
effectively distancing itself from the ruler who had chosen to make war against a 
superior power. By the time the Germans arrived in Paris, the people were ready 
to surrender, but so many high-ranking officials had fled the city that there was 
no one to offer a formal surrender on its behalf. The Germans settled in for an 
occupation; Bismarck, the King, and Field Marshal von Moltke, along with some 
three thousand soldiers, quartered themselves at Ferrières, the magnificent estate 
built by James de Rothschild. “Kings couldn’t afford this,” said Wilhelm I, 
surveying greenhouses full of flowers and fruits, gardens, stables, and lakes. “It 
could only belong to a Rothschild.” The king informed his soldiers that looting 
of the magnificent home was not permitted, and he even persuaded Bismarck not 
to kill all the game in the park, though Bismarck went behind his back and shot 


pheasants anyway. Alphonse’s faithful steward refused to serve wine from the 
famous Rothschild vineyards to the house’s uninvited guests, until Bismarck 
threatened him with a beating. However, Alphonse was revenged on Bismarck’s 
presumption when a bon mot of his utterance got back to Bismarck: “Rothschild 
told me yesterday that Bismarck was not satisfied with his pheasants at Ferrières, 
but had threatened to beat his steward because the pheasants did not fly about 
filled with truffles.” 


When the French surrendered formally some five months later, Bismarck, in the 
palace of Versailles, declared King Wilhelm I to be Deutsches Kaiser, the first 
German Emperor. He then presented the French with staggeringly punitive 
terms: Germany would annex Alsace and Lorraine, and France must pay six 
billion francs in reparations. Until it was paid, the German army would remain in 
France. The French negotiators were gobsmacked. In 1871, six billion was a 
number almost too large to grasp—sums of such magnitude simply did not 
exchange hands very often. To Bismarck’s immense annoyance, the negotiators 
immediately sent for Alphonse de Rothschild to give them financial advice. 


Bismarck’s opinion of the Rothschild family had evidently changed since old 
Amschel von Rothschild had invited him to his home for dinner. He heaped 
abuse on Alphonse as soon as he arrived, berating him for refusing to speak 
German and for behaving like a Frenchman when everyone knew perfectly well 
that his father and uncles were born in Frankfurt. Nonetheless, at Alphonse’s 
intervention, the figure set for reparations was lowered from six billion francs to 
five billion, and guarantors were arranged from all the major financial 
institutions of Europe. In the end, the Rothschilds, working cooperatively, 
managed the reparations payments so skillfully that the indemnity was paid in 
full within two years, though it had been projected to take four. 


The three English brothers 


“In the 1870’s,” writes historian Virginia Cowles, “the last decade of the 
magnificent English brothers, the Rothschild family seemed to stand at the apex 
of their financial power.” She was referring to the fact that by the time Mayer, 
Anthony, and Lionel de Rothschild had died in the five years between 1874 and 
1879, the family had purchased huge interests in railways, copper, mercury, and 
diamond mines, and petroleum; their combined fortune and influence stood at an 
all-time high. 


Now, as the dawn of the twentieth century approached, it was time again for a 
new generation to step to the fore. The foremost figure in this generation, at least 
on the English side, was Lionel’s son Nathaniel, called Natty. Nathaniel was 
destined to become the first Rothschild to improve upon his Austrian barony by 
becoming an English peer. Decades before, Queen Victoria had been approached 
by Lord Gladstone on the subject of granting a peerage to Nathaniel’s father 
Lionel, but the young queen had scorned the notion: “To make a Jew a peer was 
a step she could not consent to. It would be ill-taken and would do the 
Government great harm.” To possess money, the Victorians felt, was honorable, 
but to make money was distasteful, and therefore a banker was no more 
respectable than a shoemaker or any other sort of tradesman or craftsman. 


That was decades ago, however. Queen Victoria had been served for many years 
by Benjamin Disraeli, who had brought her around on the subjects of Jews in 
general. In 1885, Nathaniel de Rothschild was sworn into the House of Lords on 
a copy of the Torah with his head covered. A comical anecdote from the period 
relates that: 


“...a Polish Jewish immigrant, who was spending the Day of Atonement at 
an East End synagogue, suddenly heard someone whisper: ‘The Lord has come!’ 
He prostrated himself before the Messiah: then saw the famous top hat of Lord 
Rothschild.” 


The event was received as a triumph by Jews worldwide, though of course doors 
opened for the immensely wealthy Rothschilds when they remained firmly shut 
for others. 


The English Rothschilds of the late Victorian era were probably the most storied 
and eccentric figures in their family’s history. The great-grandsons of old Mayer 
Rothschild of Frankfurt were helped along by the fact that their family was by 
now an institution of English society, and Victorian society prized the occasional 
eccentric, if only to reinforce its norms by virtue of comparison. Of the three 
sons of Lionel de Rothschild, Lord Nathaniel Rothschild was the most 
conventional and perhaps the least congenial. Like his grandfather and 
namesake, he had little sense of humor and resented people who wasted his time 
or imposed upon his generosity—not from stinginess, as his philanthropy was 
legendary, but because he was annoyed by ingratitude. He was exceedingly 
cautious in his business dealings, preferring to safeguard the family wealth rather 
than risk it on speculation. Lord Rothschild’s reticence was so famous, in fact, 
that when he did take on an investment, the public considered it a sure deal, and 


shares sold out rapidly. But he would risk a loss in a good cause, as was the case 
when he raised more than £3,000,000 to bail a rival bank, Barings, out of a 
catastrophic loss—despite the fact that the founder of Barings had attempted to 
sabotage old Nathan Rothschild’s career, back at the beginning of the century. 


Neither of Nathaniel’s two younger brothers, Leo and Alfred, were bankers in 
the sense that Nathaniel was, though they served as partners and came to the 
office on a daily basis, sitting at their desks in a comfortably appointed room 
reserved for just the three of them. The upper half of the office wall was 
transparent glass, and when a senior employee wanted to bring something to the 
partners’ attention, they weren’t permitted to knock—rather, they had to stand on 
the other side of the glass and wait until they were noticed. They were 
sometimes in for a long wait; one employee estimated that he had spent an entire 
year of his life standing in the hallway outside the office. 


Outside the office, Leo was primarily occupied with horses, while Alfred was a 
connoisseur of the arts. Though Leo de Rothschild was one of the first people 
ever to own an automobile, and was also a famous breeder and racer of horses, 
he was best known for his kindness, which was characterized not just by the 
expenditure of large sums of money, but by tremendous thoughtfulness. One 
Rothschild employee wrote that Leo “devoted himself to the welfare of the 
clerks, not so much as a duty or in a spirit of noblesse oblige as because it was in 
his character to do so... One man suffering from a chest complaint was sent by 
Leopold to Australia for six months; another, distraught by the death of his wife, 
was given a Sea trip around the world.” A Rothschild biographer writes that: 


“The devotion to Leopold was such that after he had been unwell the 
clerks gathered at the window of the bank to watch his arrival and to gauge his 
health. ‘Ah, the darling, I think he is looking a little better today,’ exclaimed one. 
Another contemporary composed a ditty which no one thought in the least 
extravagant: 


Of men like you 
Earth holds but few 
An angel—with 

A revenue.” 


Alfred de Rothschild, by comparison, was more of a typical late Victorian 
aesthete. Unusually for a Rothschild, he was slender, slight, blonde haired and 
blue eyed. He employed himself principally in the pursuit of luxury—music, fine 


clothes, antique furniture, paintings, etc. Yet his most enduring legacy was the 
French chateau he built in Buckinghamshire, called Halton House. Despite the 
fact that Alfred was one of the most highly regarded art experts in England, 
Halton House was famous for its ugliness. “An exaggerated nightmare of 
gorgeousness and senseless and ill-applied magnificence,” wrote one guest. “I 
have seldom seen anything more terribly vulgar,” wrote another. “Outside it is a 
combination of a French chateau and a gambling house. Inside it is badly 
planned, gaudily decorated... O, but the hideousness of everything, the 
showiness! The sense of lavish wealth thrust up your nose! The coarse moldings, 
the heavy gildings always in the wrong place, the color of the silk hangings! Eye 
hath not seen nor pen can write the ghastly coarseness of the sight!” 


There are more stories about Alfred de Rothschild which illustrate the life and 
color of his personality than there are about his more conventional brothers. 
Lady Warwick, a close friend of the family, relates a story that highlights 
Alfred’s hypochondria, generosity, and cleverness: 


“In the famous white drawing-room at Seamore Place I have heard the 
greatest artistes in the world, who were paid royal fees to entertain a handful of 
his friends. Unfortunately, he could not share in the hospitality that he lavished 
upon those he esteemed, for he suffered from some obscure form of dyspepsia 
which no doctor could cure. Many a time I have seen him sit at the head of the 
table, exercising all the graces of a host, while he himself took neither food nor 
wine. 

“He used to ride every morning in the park, followed by his brougham. 
Park-keepers soon learnt how generous the millionaire was; they used to put 
stones on the road by which he would enter, then, when he came in sight, they 
would hasten to removed them—a courtesy which was invariably rewarded. He 
was shrewd enough to know just how the stones got there, but this childish 
device amused him, so he pretended ignorance.” 


Despite these eccentricities, Alfred was attentive to business. He came to the 
office every day, and though he did not handle any of the major financial 
transactions, he signed papers that required the signature of a partner when 
asked. His habit was to come into the office at two in the afternoon and depart 
for lunch from three until four. When his brothers left the office at five, he would 
stretch out on the sofa for a nap, which posed a problem for employees who 
needed his signature, since they were forbidden from knocking. They solved the 
problem by locating the heaviest book in the office—and dropping it to the floor 


with an enormous thud, which waked the startled dreamer from sleep. 


Alfred was also, for thirteen years, a Director of the Bank of England, but this 
appointment came to a rather abrupt end. He had purchased a painting from a 
man for an immense sum of money, on the grounds that the man had himself 
been forced to pay an exceptionally high price for it, and was only making a 
small profit from its sale. Later, Alfred had discovered that the man was a Bank 
of England customer, so Alfred had looked into his accounts, curious about the 
exact sum he had given for the painting. When he discovered that the man had 
vastly exaggerated the price, such was his outrage that he told the story to half a 
dozen people all over London, not leaving out the part where he had pried into 
confidential client records. This resulted, not surprisingly, in his being asked to 
leave his position at the bank, but he did with good grace. 


Palestine 


There were also three Rothschild brothers at the head of the French bank during 
this era—Alphonse, Gustave, and Edmond. Edmond, fifteen years younger than 
Alphonse, represented the new generation. He was the most religious member of 
his family, and as a mounting wave of anti-Semitism swept Russia and Europe, 
he would become associated with the plight of Jews everywhere, and with the 
first efforts to establish a Jewish homeland in Palestine. 


It began in Russia, where living conditions for Jews depended entirely on the 
whim of the tsar. Alexander I, who had driven Napoleon from his borders, had 
been comparatively tolerant of the Jews in his empire; but his younger brother 
and successor, Nicholas I, had a special hatred of Jews, installed by his Scottish 
governess since he was a boy. He was succeeded by Alexander II, the “Tsar 
Liberator”, renowned for his liberalism and for freeing the serfs, but when he 
was assassinated in 1881, it was discovered that the conspirators had made their 
plans at meetings held in the flat of a Jewish woman. The resulting backlash had 
made it almost impossible for Russian Jews to live on Russian soil. Pogroms 
swept the countryside; new laws were passed forbidding Jews to leave the Pale 
of Settlement, own property, attend university, serve in government, marry 
Christians, practice law, or appeal a judicial sentence. It became illegal to print 
books in Hebrew; Jewish schools were shut down. The result was that 225,000 
Jews left Russia and tried to find homes in Europe, where they were only 
marginally less unwelcome than they had been in their homeland. 


In 1882, a Russian rabbi, Samuel Mohilever, approached Edmond de Rothschild 
with a stirring proposal. Mohilever spoke no French, and he had a pronounced 
stammer, but he did not stammer when he chanted in Hebrew, so with the aid of 
an interpreter he sang his proposal to the baron. A place must be found for 
Russian Jews to live. In Palestine, the ancestral homeland of the Jews, there was 
land: barren, rocky soil that had not been cultivated for generations, but land 
nonetheless. The displaced Jews could settle there as farmers—if Edmond de 
Rothschild would provide the money. 


The idea of settling Jews in Palestine appealed to Edmond’s sensibilities, though 
he was concerned that the settlers might not have the necessary skills to turn arid 
desert into fertile soil capable of growing crops. There were also political 
considerations—Palestine was then part of the Ottoman Empire, and the Turks 
were hostile to the few Jews who already lived there. Argentina, San Domingo, 
and the United States were considered as alternatives. But Edmond favored 
Palestine; if the settlers could gain a foothold there, it might one day be possible 
to establish a Jewish homeland in the region. “I am not a philanthropist,” he 
explained. “There are many unfortunate Jews in Russia and Rumania and we 
shall not be able to help them. I have gone into this affair as an experiment, to 
see whether Jews can be settled in the land of Israel.” 


Edmond’s experiment met with mixed success. He sent twelve Russian Jews to 
be educated at a French agricultural school, to teach them how to become 
successful farmers. When they completed their education, he sent them to Ekron, 
in Palestine, with money, equipment, and overseers picked from the Rothschild 
vineyards to supervise the work. He guaranteed the harvests—if the crops grew, 
the Rothschilds would buy them, every year, albeit for a fixed sum. Eventually, a 
dozen colonies were established, and Edmond de Rothschild, who had remained 
anonymous at the beginning of the venture, became famous as the patron of the 
Jewish colonies in Palestine. It would become his life’s work, but it was 
somewhat thankless. For one thing, the settlers were never satisfied with the 
price they were offered for the harvests. For another, the Jewish religious 
authorities in Jerusalem often found fault with Edmond’s projects. When he 
attempted to buy the Wailing Wall, with an eye to founding a Jewish 
neighborhood in the immediate area, the rabbis of Jerusalem blocked the 
endeavor. 


In 1888, six years after the first colonies were established, the rabbis pointed out 
that Jewish law required that tilling of the land must cease for a year every seven 


years. Edmond pointed out that if the land lay uncultivated for an entire year, all 
the settlers’ work would be undone, but the rabbis were unmoved. Frustrated, 
Edmond wrote to the chief rabbi with a stern warning: 


“T understand and respect all religious beliefs... but the Sabbatical year 
was merely an excuse for the Ekron colonists not to work. For there are things 
that were permitted by the most pious rabbis who lived in the days when 
Palestine was a Jewish land... I felt that rebellion was preparing and I therefore 
had Rabbi Mohilever informed about it. What did this rabbi do—he who is 
responsible for this? He did not reply, not one word... 

“Herr Ober Rabbiner, do you know what I think? I will tell you the truth. 
These Ekron colonists wants to take the land away from me and the houses away 
from me and then to scoff at me. But this will never happen. Let Rabbi Samuel 
know that I will send the colonists of Ekron and all their families back to him [in 
Russia] and then we will see what he will do with them. And besides traveling 
expenses I will not give them a cent.” 


At last, Edmond hit upon a solution: for the Sabbatical year of 1889, the Ekron 
farmland would be sold to gentiles—then, at the end of the year, the new owners 
would sell it back. Once the land no longer belonged to a Jew, it was no longer 
subject to Jewish law, and the colonists could continue to cultivate it. The 
religious authorities in Jerusalem balked, but there was nothing they could do; 
Edmond had gone over their heads by asking for the judgment of Rabbi Isaac 
Elchono of Lithuania, who was recognized as the greatest authority on orthodox 
Judaism in the world. Elchono approved the scheme, and the rabbis had to be 
satisfied with his pronouncement. 


In 1951, Ben Gurion wrote, “It is doubtful whether throughout the entire period 
of close on two thousand years which the Jews have spent in exile, any person is 
to be found who equals or can compare with the remarkable figure of Baron 
Edmund de Rothschild, builder of the Jewish Settlement in the Homeland.” His 
feelings are easy to understand; Edmond de Rothschild poured more money into 
the Jewish settlements than all the rest of the Jews in the world combined. He 
was possessive of the land he had purchased in Palestine—when the settlers 
suggested to him that they could solve their problems better if he would cease to 
dictate to them, he snapped back that he alone had created the colony and no one 
had the right to question him. He continued to purchase more land, however, at 
strategic points throughout Judea, Samaria, and Galilee, and colonists continued 
to move into them. In 1913, Edmond met Chaim Weizman, who would one day 


become the first president of the new nation of Israel. Weizman had replaced 
Herzl as the leader of the Zionist Congress, and Edmond found him easier to 
deal with. It was to Weizman that Edmond revealed his plans to found the 
Hebrew University. “The news was unexpected,” wrote Weizman, later, “for we 
still thought of the Baron as the rich autocrat interested exclusively in the 
philanthropic aspects of the Jewish problems, and disdainful of political 
Zionism. We were quite mistaken, but through no fault of ours, for the Baron 
was not a man to explain himself. In part he would not, for that went against his 
dictatorial temperament, in part he could not, for I doubt whether he really 
understood himself.” 


“The Jewish Question” 


At the same time that the Jews were being driven out of Russia, anti-Semitic 
feelings in France were escalating to an unprecedented furor. In 1876, a 
conservative French financial minister, complaining the France was being 
“sucked dry by the Hebrews, especially the Rothschilds,” established the Union 
Générale, a public bank for the exclusive use of Catholics. However, he lacked 
the Rothschilds’ financial talents, and the bank failed and went into liquidation— 
partially because the Rothschilds, in accordance with their usual practice 
towards competing financial institutions, anonymously bought large numbers of 
shares and then dumped them. Thousands of French Catholics lost their savings 
as a result of the bank’s failure, and though the Rothschilds’ aggressive tactics 
would not have ruined a bank that was under better management, they were 
assigned sole blame. 


Newspapers began to discuss the so-called “Jewish question”—the belief that all 
Jews, especially the rich and powerful ones, had a burning desire to destroy 
Christians and Christian nations, and would stop at nothing to achieve that end. 
This came as a stunning blow to French Jews, who since the time of Napoleon 
had regarded France as a bastion of liberty, and its people as champions of 
equality. The secular values of the Revolution and the Enlightenment were 
supposed to have done away with the old religious prejudices against non- 
Christians, but now it seemed that a Jew in France was susceptible to the same 
libels as a Jew in Russia or Germany. The late 1880s saw the publication of La 
France Juive, or “Jewish France”, a two-volume tome that held forth on the 
international supremacy of the Rothschilds and their supposed scheming to ruin 
the finances of Christian nations. Three years later, the author of this book, 
Edouard Drumont, established the National Anti-Semitic League, whose goal 


was to expose the “clandestine and merciless conspiracy” of the Rothschilds and 
their Jewish allies in the world of finance, which sought to “jeopardize daily the 
welfare, honor, and security of France.” Three years after that, Drumont started a 
newspaper called La Libre Parole, which took up the same and called for a ban 
on Jews serving in the French army. 


Then, in 1894, a French army captain, Alfred Dreyfus, a Jew, was framed by two 
of his fellow officers for treason. They claimed that Dreyfus had sold French 
military secrets to Germany, and for proof they produced an incriminating letter 
retrieved from a waste basket, the handwriting of which was supposed to have 
resembled Drefyus’s. La Libre Parole covered the trial, imputing to Dreyfus the 
destructive motives supposedly cherished by all Jews. The result was an angry 
mob chanting “Death to Jews!” outside the military prison where Dreyfus was 
condemned. 


A Jew from Vienna named Theodore Herzl happened to witness the 
demonstrations at Dreyfus’s trial. He was the Paris correspondent for an Austrian 
newspaper Called the Neue Freie Presse, and he was shocked that such a scene 
could happen in France, of all places: “Where was heard the cry against the 
Jews?... In republican, modern, civilized France, a hundred years after the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man.” Within two years, Herzl would found the first 
Zionist Congress, a gathering of more than two hundred Jews from all over the 
world whose goal was the establishment of a Jewish homeland in Palestine. Such 
a project would have to be backed by a great deal of money, however, so Herzl 
turned to the family which had for so many years represented the face of 
Judaism to the world: the Rothschilds. 

The problem was that the Rothschilds, in general, were not Zionists in the least. 
They were proud citizens of their countries, and they had fought for generations 
for emancipated Jewish assimilation in Europe. Edmond de Rothschild, however, 
was famous for funding the Jewish colonies in Ekron, so Herzl sought an 
audience. The conversation did not go precisely as he hoped: 


“T had expected to find him [Edmond] much older. He looks like an ageing 
youth, is given to quick and nervous movements, has a light brown beard just 
turning grey, a long nose and an unpleasantly large mouth. A red neck-tie set off 
his white waistcoat, which hung loosely about his lank frame... I began: ‘A 
colony’ is a little state, a state is a big ‘colony’. You desire a little state, I propose 
to set up a big ‘colony’. And once again, as so often before, I unfolded the whole 
plan. He listened at times with surprise; once or twice I read admiration in his 


eyes. 

“But he does not believe in Turkish promises. And even if he did believe 
in them, he would not participate in the undertaking. He holds that it would be 
impossible to control the influx of the masses into Palestine. At the start 15,000 
schmorrers [beggars] would pour in and they would have to be fed. For his part, 
he did not feel equal to it; perhaps I did? He could not undertake such a 
responsibility...” 


Edmond declined to be involved chiefly because he was afraid that attempting to 
establish Herzl’s “large colony” would only lead to increased difficulties for 
Jews living in Europe. “When he explained to me his idea of convoking a 
Congress and starting a public agitation among Jews and non-Jews for the 
creation of a Jewish state I was frightened,” Edmond explained to a friend in 
1919. “First of all it was difficult on account of the possible repercussions in the 
attitude of the Turkish government towards our efforts. Besides, I thought it was 
harmful to the welfare of Jews all over the world, since the anti-Semites would 
raise the cry that the Jews ought to be made to go to their own country... But 
history has shown that it was Herzl who was right and not I...” 


The assassination of Empress Elizabeth of Austria 


Ironically, just as conditions were worsening for Jews in France and Russia, the 
Rothschild family in Austria was awarded a distinction never before given to 
Jews: they were declared Hoffdhig, that is, of sufficiently ancient noble descent 
to be admitted to the very highest level of Viennese society. Apparently, enough 
time had passed since the Rothschild brothers were first awarded their baronies 
for the present-day Rothschilds to merit invitations to social functions hosted by 
the emperor himself. Salomon’s grandsons, Albert and Nathaniel, were now the 
heads of the Austrian bank. Albert had been four years old when his family was 
forced to flee Vienna in 1848, and as a consequence he was never entirely 
comfortable in the city. To combat his anxiety, he built an immense house 
fortified like a small castle, surrounded by a thick stone wall seven feet high and 
fitted with spikes at the top. 


But it was not his family that would suffer disaster in the Vienna of the 1890s. 
The Rothschilds’ new status as peers of the imperial court was due in large part 
to the close friendship between Albert and Nathaniel’s sister Julie and the 
emperor’s wife, Elizabeth. Julie and her husband Adolph, one of the Naples 
Rothschilds, lived in Paris, but they also possessed a villa on the shores of Lake 


Geneva, called Pregny. The empress was often a guest at Pregny, and in 
September of 1898 she traveled there incognito to join Julie for a few days of 
quiet and contentment, unencumbered by the trappings of her rank. Just after she 
bid Julie farewell, the empress began to experience a strange premonition of 
death. She had signed the guest book at Pregny before making her departure, and 
as she turned through the pages, she spotted by chance the signature of her son, 
who had committed suicide in a hunting lodge nearby a few years earlier. She 
was tearful for the rest of the day, and confided in her lady in waiting that she 
both feared and longed for her own death. 


The very next morning, just before boarding the steamer that was to take her 
back to Austria, the Empress Elizabeth was attacked and stabbed in the chest by 
an Italian revolutionary who had been lying in wait for her. She died within a 
few hours, and soon the Rothschild name was blazed across newspapers around 
the world, not because of anything to do with the bank, but because the Baroness 
Julie had been almost the last person to see the empress before her assassination. 


Chapter Six: The Twentieth Century 
1898-1918 


Towards the end of the Victorian age, more and more Rothschilds were more 
interested in spending money well than in making it. The family name, writes 
one historian, became “synonymous with the greatest [art] collections in 
Europe.” Collecting things, of course, had been a family trait since the days 
when young Mayer Rothschild was assembling his fantastic collection of rare 
coins, and it proved to have a genetic component. 


The desire to acquire art did not necessarily bestow good taste, as Alfred de 
Rothschild had proven when he furnished Halton House in a style that induced 
despair in his cultured friends. Even Ferrières, James de Rothschild’s lavish 
estate in France, was described as having an interior that resembled “a chest of 
drawers that had been knocked over.” But the generation that succeeded Alfred 
and James had a better sense for such things, or at least took better advice. 
Rothschilds established the careers of many famous art dealers by 
commissioning purchases from them. Seventeenth century paintings of the 
Dutch and Flemish schools would become a famous specialty of the Rothschild 
art collection, along with furniture crafted during the Italian Renaissance. The 
German Rothschilds specialized in silver and in rare books. Mayer Carl, the 
nephew adopted by Amschel Rothschild, intended to leave his silver collection 
to the city of Frankfurt, but a fresh wave of anti-Semitic pettiness broke out in 
the city as he was organizing his will, and he decided that his seven daughters 
would prove more deserving guardians of this treasure. The French Rothschilds, 
however, made gifts of rare engravings to the Louvre, while in England, 
Ferdinand de Rothschild left a magnificent collection of crystals, Limoges 
enamels, and wood carvings to the British Museum, a collection known today as 
the Waddesdon Bequest, after Ferdinand’s Aylesbury estate. 


The Rothschilds became so famous for their art purchases that dealers in 
England flocked to the entrance hall of the family bank in the hopes that one of 
the partners would turn to him and ask, “What have you got to show me?” 
Careers, as well as thousands of pounds, were often made in this manner. “Of all 
people I give the palm to the cultured Jew, and of all cultured Jews to the 
Rothschilds,” wrote one admiring observer. “Whether it is enamel or stones, 
horses or carts, flowers, cigars, pictures, music, or anything you like, they know 


all there is to now, but they are always ready to listen...” 


Immigration 


The intolerable plight of Russian Jews ultimately involved not only of Edmond 
de Rothschild, founder of the Ekron colonies, but his English cousin Nathaniel, 
who was regarded by his countrymen as head of state for a stateless people. 
When Queen Victoria celebrated her Jubilee in 1897, the highest ranking 
Catholic cardinal in England gave an address in her honor on behalf of English 
Catholics; the corresponding address from English Jews might have been 
expected to come from England’s Chief Rabbi, but instead it was given by Lord 
Rothschild. His status in the Jewish community meant that any time Jews were 
in trouble anywhere, people looked to him to intervene. But there were limits, 
sometimes, even to the Rothschilds’ ability to be of assistance. 


As of the turn of the twentieth century, England had never before placed 
restrictions on immigration; it prided itself as a source of refugee for persecuted 
peoples hoping for a better life. However, in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, so many Russian Jews had come to England seeking asylum that no one 
knew what to do with them. One man, a German Jewish philanthropist named 
Hermann Landau, arrived home one day to find that his house was surrounded 
by Russian refugees, newly arrived in London, desperate for assistance. Landau 
drove immediately to the Rothschild bank and made a proposition to Nathaniel: 
America had room for the refugees, and a driving need to increase its labor 
force. But while he, Landau, was organizing the scheme, the refugees must be 
sheltered and fed. He had calculated the cost at £25,000 pounds--£5000 annually 
for five years. Nathaniel promptly agreed to give Landau £30,000. “But you 
have made a mistake,” Landau told him, “I need only £25,000.” Lord Rothschild 
turned to his brother, sitting at the desk next to his. “Do you hear that, Leo?” said 
Nathaniel. “Landau’s having rachmonus [pity] on us.” 


When five years had elapsed, the immigration numbers were still too high for 
comfort, and a Royal Commission on Alien Immigration was created, with 
Nathaniel Rothschild as one of its members. The Commission’s purpose was to 
hear testimony on the subject of immigration from a wide range of people, 
including those who approved the refugees settling in England, those who 
disapproved, and those who disapproved for different reasons than the obvious. 
For his own part, Nathaniel, himself the grandson of a German Jewish immigrant 
to England, argued eloquently for the refugees. In his view, such people made 


ideal British subjects. It helped that Nathaniel was anything but a liberal 
firebrand, despite the fact that he occupied his father’s former seat as a member 
of Parliament for the Liberal party. He was Establishment to his core, to such a 
degree that his opinions practically dictated the course of the Tory party, as the 
new Liberal prime minister Lloyd George pointed out with some bitterness: 


“Tn all these things I think we are having too much Lord Rothschild. We 
are not to have temperance reform in this country. Why not? Because Lord 
Rothschild has sent a circular to the peers to say so. We must have more 
dreadnoughts. Why? Because Lord Rothschild said so at a meeting in the City. 
We must not pay for them when we have them. Why? Because Lord Rothschild 
said so at another meeting. You must not have estate duties and a super-tax. 
Why? Because Lord Rothschild signed a protest on behalf of the bankers to say 
he would not stand for it... You ought not to have old age pensions. Why? 
Because Lord Rothschild was a member of a committee that said it could not be 
done. Now really, I should like to know, is Lord Rothschild the dictator of this 
country? Are we really to have all the ways of reform, financial and social, 
blocked simply by a notice-board, ‘No thoroughfare. By order of Nathaniel 
Rothschild’?” 


Lloyd George may have regarded Nathaniel as the effective dictator of England, 
but his power was not sufficient to prevent the passage of the Alien Immigration 
Act of 1905. Though the Royal Commission had found that the “alien 
immigrant” was “law-abiding, hard-working, thrifty, and industrious”, and was 
not to blame for the overcrowded conditions in England, this was not enough to 
save him. 


The meetings of the Royal Commission happened to put Nathaniel in the way of 
meeting Theodore Herzl, the same Austrian journalist who had accosted his 
cousin Edmond on the subject of a “large colony” for Jews in Palestine. He did 
not appear before the commission to give testimony in favor of immigration, but 
to argue, yet again, that the refugees should be settled in Palestine. Nathaniel 
knew about Herzl’s agenda, because Herzl had applied, not just to Edmond, but 
to members of the Rothschild family all over Europe, looking for support for his 
scheme. Hoping to mitigate the potentially damaging effect of Herzl’s testimony, 
Nathaniel spoke with him before the meeting: 


“At a quarter to one, I [Herzl] set out for New Court to see Rothschild... 
Punctually at one o’clock I passed through the gate, had myself announced to the 
Lord of Banking Hosts, and was shown to a room that had a mercantile air. 


Boxes of sample merchandise in the corners, etc. 

“T hadn’t waited longer than a minute when his Lordship came in, a good- 
looking Anglo-Jewish old gentleman... He has very attractive, large Jewish 
eyes, and he is very hard of hearing... He did not believe in Zionism. (After a 
few introductory remarks in English we both spoke in German.) He was no 
Zionist. We would never obtain Palestine, etc. He was an Englishman and 
proposed to remain one. He ‘desired’ that I should say this and that to the Alien 
Commission, and not to say this and the other. This was too much for me. I had 
already broken in several times with remarks. But now I began to shout him 
down so loudly that he held his tongue, nonplussed and astounded.” 


Not many people would have dared to shout Lord Rothschild down, and Herzl’s 
manners, if not his mission, seemed to make a favorable impression on him and 
on Leo, who was listening. They invited him to a garden party, where Herzl was 
introduced to many powerful and influential people, including Princess Louise, 
sister of King Edward VII, and the result was the Herzl came away from his 
second encounter with the Rothschilds fairly well satisfied. 


World War I 


The dawn of the twentieth century coincided with the end of an era of Rothschild 
family history: in 1901, the Frankfurt branch of the Rothschild bank closed its 
doors forever, following the death of Carl de Rothschild’s son Wilhelm, known 
as Willy. Like his brother Mayer Carl, Wilhelm’s marriage had produced only 
daughters, and none of his cousins or nephews wished to move to Frankfurt to 
take over the business. In any case, since the unification of Germany, the city 
was no longer the bustling center of European trade that it had been when Mayer 
Rothschild was alive and the five brothers were young. It was rumored that 
Kaiser Wilhelm II, who succeeded his father in 1888, attempted to entice the 
Rothschilds to move their German banking capital to Berlin, which was now the 
capital of an empire; instinct, perhaps, led them to demur. 


Withdrawal from Germany, however, did not prevent the family from being 
divided when World War I broke out. The Rothschild policy had always been to 
conduct themselves as devoted citizens of their adopted countries. Indeed, by 
1914, Frankfurt was only a distant family; all of the younger Rothschilds had 
been born and lived all of their lives in England, France, or Austria. It was 
therefore perfectly natural that when war broke out, Lord Rothschild put aside 
his political differences with Lloyd George (and graciously overlooked the many 


insults which the chancellor had leveled at him) and did his part to keep British 
currency stable. Likewise, James de Rothschild, son of Edmond, enlisted and 
fought in three successive armies: first the French, then the Canadian, then the 
British. In England, Leo de Rothschild lost his son Evelyn in fighting against the 
Turks in Palestine, which made his mother worry that Zionists would try to make 
him into a martyr for their cause. In Austria, Eugene von Rothschild suffered an 
amputated leg after being wounded in the fighting at the Russian front. 


As soon as the war ended in 1918, however, the family in England and France 
reached out to their Austrian relations, who were dealing with financial 
upheaval. The Vienna branch of the bank, called S.M. Rothschild und Söhne 
after Salomon von Rothschild, was, despite the name, headed by a single person, 
rather than a partnership of brothers, as in London and Paris. This person was 
Louis von Rothschild, who, like his less fortunate brother Eugene, had fought in 
the Austrian army. The war might have been more devastating to the fortunes of 
the family if the old system of organization, in which all branches worked as a 
single entity, were still in place. But Nathaniel Rothschild had seen the war 
coming, and had taken precautions. Otto von Bismarck famously claimed that 
Germany, with its massive army, wanted nothing more than their own “place in 
the sun”, but it seemed to Nathaniel that countries that possessed powerful 
armies would want to use them sooner or later. Bismarck’s system of alliances, 
which was supposed to make it impossible for any of the great European powers 
to attack any of the others, acted as an oracle. Nathaniel knew that if war broke 
out, Britain and France would be on one side, and Austria on the other. In 1908, 
he had acted on this prophetic foresight. By the time the first world war broke 
out, the family firm no longer encompassed branches in all three countries; each 
bank had been made independent from the others, though they still acted in 
concert with one another when necessary. 


The Treaty of Versailles brought an end to the Habsburg empire, making Austria 
a republic and dethroning the royal family that had made barons of the 
Rothschilds. No longer was Vienna a glittering center of society and business; 
the population dropped from 53 million to 7 million. The currency declined 
despite Louis von Rothschild’s best efforts. Austria, like Germany, was in for a 
long, devastating depression. In France, the franc nearly met with the same fate 
as the mark and the krone, but it recovered, thanks to a joint action between the 
Rothschilds and J.P. Morgan in New York. 


Nonetheless, the English Rothschilds had been hard hit by the war, as well as by 


the deaths of Natty, Leo, and Alfred, all of whom died before the armistice. 
Enormous death duties had to be paid on each of their estates, and though their 
sons and daughters were still multi-millionaires, the family wealth was greatly 
reduced from what it had been. But times had changed, and the Victorian taste 
for conspicuous wealth and rigid formality had gone out of style anyway. The 
twenties made it fashionable for even the most rarefied members of society to 
live simpler lives—though no doubt they appeared extravagant enough to 
persons with ordinary incomes. 


The generation of Rothschilds that sprang up between the wars marked an end to 
the relentless march of Rothschild sons dutifully learning the financial trade 
from their fathers and taking up their positions in the bank after university. In the 
nineteenth century, these sons were scarcely given a choice in the matter, but as 
parental expectations relaxed after the war, more and more of the family turned 
out to be interested in things like medicine, science, and art. In England, only 
Leo’s two sons, Lionel and Anthony, entered the family business. The old 
Rothschild flair for feats of financial wizardry was giving way to steady, 
conservative maintenance of wealth in safe investments. This staid approach to 
finance allowed the family bankers to have individual hobbies and interests. No 
doubt old Nathan Rothschild, who had once declared that he wished for his 
children “to give mind, soul, heart and body—everything to business” was 
turning in his grave. 


Despite these changes, the Rothschild business was still essentially dynastic, 
almost feudalistic. “It was in the nature of things,” wrote one Rothschild 
employee, “that a young male Rothschild should inherit a partnership in the 
family business when he attained a suitable age in the same way as he inherited 
material possessions and it did not enter anybody’s head that any other 
qualifications could ever achieve the same result. When I heard in 1926 that 
Anthony was going to be married, I asked Hugh Miller if this was a dynastic 
marriage, thinking it was perhaps an alliance ‘arranged’ by the family for 
political or business reasons. It did not occur to me that a Rothschild, 
particularly one who was in the firm, could marry for love like anyone else.” 


Nepotism of this kind has almost gone out of the style in the business world of 
today, but in the 1930s, it was greatly to the benefit of Rothschild employees that 
their company was run somewhat in the style of a country estate, with the squire 
looking after his dependents in a fatherly manner. Even at the height of the 
depression, Rothschild employee salaries were never reduced, and no one who 


worked for the firm was ever let go simply to save the cost of employing him. 


World War II 


Europe was slow to pay much heed to the rise of the Nazi party in the early 
1930s, but the Rothschilds were understandably quicker to take alarm than most. 
Yvonne D’anvers de Rothschild, the French-born wife that Anthony de 
Rothschild had married for love, was organizing a relief society for German 
Jewish women as early as 1933, and she spent much of the decade raising funds 
to aid Jewish refugees from Germany. Robert de Rothschild, now head of the 
Paris house, likewise accepted a position as the president of a refugee aid 
organization. Rothschilds paid for entire orphanages to be resettled in England, 
with the clothes, food, shelter, and educations of all the children paid for. In 
1937, Victor de Rothschild succeeded his father Walter as Lord Rothschild and 
head of the family. He promptly received a deluge of letters from Jews affected 
by the Nazi persecution, all begging for his help. The following year, Victor 
wrote a letter to the London Times, stating that the torments of German Jews 
“cannot be increased except by such refinements of torture as would create 
general horror in Germany itself...” A month later, the events of Kristallnacht 
forced him to retract the statement: “I have discovered that I was wrong. 
Tortures have been invented and have been inflicted, and the word medieval, 
which has so often been used to describe what is going on, is an insult to the 
past.” 


Victor de Rothschild had his information from reliable sources: a third of his 
family was Austrian, and his cousin Louis in Vienna had recently been 
imprisoned by the Nazis. Most of the Austrian Rothschilds had sensed which 
way the wind was blowing and left the country long ago, but Louis, a 
sophisticated bachelor with a flashy sense of style, was determined not to go 
anywhere until his work was done. He had begun the process of transferring 
Vitkowitz, the Rothschild iron and steel works plant in Czechoslovakia, into 
British hands to prevent it from being seized when the war broke out. The 
transfer took considerable time, however, and all the while the Nazi party was 
growing stronger in the Austrian government. 


In 1938, during negotiations at his summer retreat in Berchtesgarten, Hitler 
threatened the Austrian chancellor, von Schuschnigg, with invasion unless he 
appointed a Nazi minister, Seyss-Inquart, as Ministry of the Interior. 
Schuschnigg returned to Vienna and made the appointment, but announced over 


the radio that the Nazis would be allowed to go “this far, and no further”. 
Outraged Nazis tore down the Austrian flag from the town square and replaced it 
with the Nazi flag. At almost the same time, a special courier, dispatched from 
Edouard de Rothschild in Paris, was banging on Louis von Rothschild’s front 
door. The Nazi takeover was imminent, the courier explained, and Louis’s life 
was in danger. Would he please relieve the anxieties of his family and come to 
the safety of Paris at once? 


Louis refused. He felt that he had an obligation to the Rothschild family name 
not to leave the Vitkowitz business unfinished—and it is possible that he did not 
think a Rothschild could ever be in real danger, Nazis and their feelings about 
Jews notwithstanding. If this was the case, it was a sound instinct, at least where 
Louis himself was concerned. He remained in Vienna until the Anschluss; the 
morning after, Louis and his valet attempted to board a plane to fly to Italy, 
where Louis had an engagement to play polo. The airfield was crawling with 
S.S., who promptly confiscated his passport. Man and valet returned to Louis 
palatial home, where soldiers appeared the next day to take him into custody. 


Louis was imprisoned at police headquarters for a short time before being 
relocated to a comfortable hotel, where he was assigned a room next door to von 
Schuschnigg. It was still a prison, however; he was surrounded by armed guards. 
Since there was nothing else to do, he lectured his guards on subjects like 
geology and botany, while they, bound by military discipline, could do nothing 
but stand at attention and listen. Meanwhile, Louis’s house was being stripped of 
its valuables, not by common looters, but by the new Nazi government. The Wall 
Street Journal reports that: 


“In March 1938, within days of the Anschluss, squads of Nazis and 
Austrian museum personnel emptied the Rothschild brothers' Viennese palaces. 
From Alphonse's residence the plunderers took 3,444 items, and from Louis's 
mansion an additional 919 pieces (plus 189 coins and medals). Everything was 
meticulously inventoried, with the most important works earmarked for Hitler's 
planned Fuhrermuseum in Linz, Austria, the town of his birth. Lesser pieces 
went directly into Viennese museums, and others, mainly porcelains, were 
fenced at the state-owned auction house, the Dorotheum.” 


Louis was endured this genteel captivity for over a year. He was interviewed first 
by a Nazi official attached to Herman Goering’s office, who informed Louis that 
if he paid a ransom of £40,000 and signed over the rights to Vitkowitz, he would 
be free to go. Louis stalled for time by explaining that he no longer owned 


Vitkowitz, but negotiations were terminated abruptly when the official was 
arrested. He was replaced by none other than Heinrich Himmler himself. It 
might have better suited Nazi policy to have Louis shot in public, but this was 
before the invasion of France and the declaration of war against Britain—and 
Louis’s family was too important and too well-connected to antagonize in what 
was still technically peacetime. During this stage of the ransom negotiations, 
Louis ran the table. He informed Himmler that the Nazis might keep all the 
assets they were already in the process of stealing from him, and that his family 
would pay the ransom of £40,000. He would also sign Vitkowitz over to the 
Nazis, on two conditions—one, the transfer would not take place until Louis was 
safely out of the country, and two, the Nazis would have to pay £3,000,000 for it. 


Czechoslovakia was next on the list of countries Hitler would annex before the 
outbreak of world war; the Rothschilds were bound to lose Vitkowitz anyway. 
Despite this, Himmler tried for weeks to persuade Louis the lower the price, not 
with threats, but with clumsy attempts to make his hotel room more comfortable, 
attempts which roused Louis’s ridicule. Himmler furnished him with an orange- 
velvet bed cover, an ugly antique vase, and a radio on a table with skirted legs, 
the combined effect of which made the room look “like a Krakow bordello,” as 
Louis reported later. 


A few days after Himmler’s arrival, he accepted Louis’s proposed ransom terms 
and ordered his release. The composed Louis astonished his captors by staying 
put. He explained that he would have to go and stay with friends, since his own 
house had been seized—and 11 at night was too late for him to turn up on his 
friends’ doorstep, since their servants would already be in bed. He slept one last 
night in his prison and left for Paris a few days later. 


Two years after the annexation of Austria, Britain and France were at war with 
Germany. A few elderly members of the French branch of the family fled for the 
safety of New York, but Rothschilds of all generations fought in the army, and 
later in the resistance. The sons of Robert de Rothschild, Alain and Elie, were 
fighting in the front lines during the invasion. Both were taken prisoner in 1940, 
and both attempted escape, which got them sent to Colditz, then Lübeck, for the 
duration of the war. Guy, the son of Edouard de Rothschild, was also fighting at 
the front when the invasion came. He made his way to Britain as part of the 
evacuation of Dunkirk, but he tried to return almost immediately so as to join the 
French resistance. The ship carrying him back to France was sunk by a torpedo, 
forcing Guy and a few other survivors onto a raft, where they floated in the sea 


for seven hours before being rescued by a British ship. 


James and Phillippe de Rothschild, the sons of Dr. Henri de Rothschild, were 
both in their forties when the war broke out. Phillipe, who owned the Chateau 
Mouton Rothschild vineyards, was a member of the French Air Force. He was 
arrested in Algeria by the Vichy government, who promptly revoked his 
citizenship and seized the vineyard. When he was released by the Vichy in 1941 
he went to England, where he and his brother both joined the staff of Charles de 
Gaulle, leader of the Free French. When Phillippe returned to France, however, 
he discovered that his estranged wife, Elizabeth, had been arrested by the 
Gestapo—some said it was because she had been found in possession of forged 
travel documents, though it was also rumored that she was arrested in retaliation 
for insulting the wife of a powerful Nazi official. In any case, the result was the 
same: she was sent to Ravensbriick concentration camp, where she died on 23 
March 1945. The official cause of death was listed as typhus, but Phillippe 
claimed in his autobiography to have discovered evidence that she was thrown 
alive into one of crematory ovens. She was the only member of the Rothschild 
family to die in the Holocaust. 


The English Rothschilds donated both warm bodies and the spacious Rothschild 
mansions to the war effort. Ashton Wold in Northamptonshire was converted 
into a hospital, while the historic Piccadilly residence of Nathan Rothschild 
served as the Free French Club. One member of the family, Edmund de 
Rothschild, son of Lionel, had been among those who saw the war coming from 
earlier than most. Edmund had matriculated from Cambridge and been sent on 
his Grand Tour of the continent in 1938, where he was a firsthand witness to 
Hitler’s growing power in western Europe. Before Britain entered the war, 
Edmund was contemplating where his duty lay. After a visit to Munich in 1939, 
he wrote in his diary, “Am I Civis Brittanicus, or have I to give up everything I 
know and have and become Civis Judaeus?” It was a question that many Jews 
had to ask themselves before war was declared. 


After Hitler’s invasion of Poland, Edmund enlisted and was deployed to Italy 
and North Africa. In 1944, he joined the newly created Jewish Infantry Brigade, 
which was composed not only of English Jews but of refugee Jewish soldiers 
from all parts of the world. By military regulations, they were not permitted to 
fly the Star of David, but Edmund achieved a compromise by hoisting the blue 
and white banner below the Union Jack, explaining to his commanding officer 
that it was merely the standard of his regiment. 


After Germany was defeated and the Allies rolled across western Europe, 
Edmund’s regiment marched into the city of Mannheim, beneath a stone arch 
inscribed with the word Judenrein, “forbidden to Jews”. His diary recounts the 
emotional reception they were given by the people there, some of whom were 
survivors of the Bergen-Belsen concentration camp: 


“T was leading the column in an armored car. As we entered the city, a few 
people came out of the rubble of their shattered homes to stare at us and the 
word went round: Die Juden kommen, die Juden kommen [“The Jews are 
coming” ]. More and more people came out to watch us pass and by the time we 
came to the center of the city, before crossing the Rhine, about two hundred 
people had gathered in the central square. Suddenly there was a scuffle, and from 
out of the crowd came three or four people dressed in Belsen garb who ran 
toward my armored car, where they knelt down and kissed the sign on it, the 
Magden David [Star of David].” 


There were financial heroics, as well as tests of physical courage. During the 
Blitz, Lionel and Anthony Rothschild remained in the City of London, coming to 
the office each day and sleeping in cellars by night. As the Rothschild head 
offices at New Court were right at the center of some of the heaviest bombing, 
they had to take precautions—one bomb might destroy the whole business. They 
formed a holding company, Rothschilds Continuations Ltd., to which they 
transferred the majority of the bank’s shares. 


This left Victor, Lord Rothschild, free to volunteer his services to the War 
Ministry, which assigned to him an extremely dangerous and delicate task— 
dismantling German “sabotage bombs”. These bombs were a new invention, and 
because no one had ever seen them before, there was no one to teach Victor how 
to defuse them. But they were especially dangerous, being disguised as ordinary 
objects, such as coat hangers, raincoats, lumps of coal, even a thermos 
containing tea. The fuses of these bombs acted on delayed timers activated by 
acid eating slowly through metal. They often contained booby traps that were 
activated by any attempt to defuse them. Sometimes the fuses themselves were 
booby trapped and exploded after they had been removed from the bomb. 


As it happened, Victor was something of an oddity in the family, being a 
scientist like his uncle Walter, not a financier like his father. But his scientific 
acumen was precisely what was needed to dismantle bombs—as well as courage. 
After the war, he described the process by which he dealt with a bomb which had 
been disguised as a can of liquid eggs from China: 


“Having extracted the fuse, which was a seven-day clockwork type, I took 
the bomb and its fuse to London in my car. The fuse was suspected of being 
booby trapped, as a naval officer in Gibraltar had, a few weeks earlier, been 
seriously wounded when taking an identical fuse to pieces. I took the fuse to 
pieces in my office in London, kneeling behind a heavily padded armchair so 
that if it was booby-trapped, only my hands and the lower part of my arms would 
be damaged. All went well.” 


Victor Rothschild’s success as a bomb disposalist led to his being entrusted with 
an equally important task—protecting the prime minister, Winston Churchill, 
from assassination via gifts of poisoned food and cigars. This was also a delicate 
task, as Churchill wasn’t supposed to know that his food was being scrutinized 
for poison. On one occasion, the prime minister received a gift of Virginia ham 
from a French officer, a genuine luxury during war time and one of his favorite 
foods besides; he promptly sent it to Downing Street, with instructions that it be 
served at breakfast the next morning. This gave Victor twelve hours to determine 
whether it could be poisoned, but as there were no tests that could reveal the 
presence of deadly bacteria in that amount of time, the Medical Research 
Council volunteered to feed a slice of it to the office cat. The cat, fortunately, 
survived, and the prime minister was allowed his sumptuous breakfast. On 
another occasion, Victor and his security team accompanied Churchill to Paris, 
where the French presented Churchill with an even more valuable present: 
twelve dusty bottles of priceless Armagnac. Victor informed the French that he 
must be given an additional bottle for testing, otherwise the gift would have to 
be refused. This time, no cats were exposed to risk; Victor and his colleague, 
apparently feeling that the quality of the wine was well worth the danger, 
“tested” it for poison on themselves, and had “a very agreeable evening.” 


After the war 


Since the 19" century, Rothschilds in every country had been the world’s most 
famous collectors of priceless works of art. Paintings, sculptures, rare books, 
gold snuffboxes, vases, and countless other objets d’art resided in the various 
Rothschild mansions and stately homes across Europe. Many of these were lost 
in the war, looted by the Nazis, who seized Jewish property as a matter of course 
and transported it back to Germany to be displayed in museums, or in Hitler’s 
own private art collection. A full twenty per cent of the Jewish-owned art seized 
by the Nazis in France came from the Rothschild collections. When the war was 


over, getting these pieces back was no simple matter. Louis von Rothschild, who 
had bargained so coolly with Himmler for his freedom, moved the United States 
after the war, along with most of the Austrian Rothschilds. He married and 
settled down on Long Island, but he returned to Vienna for a visit in 1947, after a 
protracted legal battle to regain possession of his seized belongings. Russian- 
occupied Austria was devastated in the aftermath of the war, and when the 
people of Vienna heard that a Rothschild had returned to the city, they came in 
throngs to his hotel, begging him for help. Louis informed the Austrian 
government that he was willing to sign his seized property back over to them, 
under the condition that they convert it into a pension fund for former employees 
of the Rothschild family. 


The French Rothschilds, Robert and Edouard, elected to return to France after 
the war and re-open the bank. Just before the German invasion, all of the bank’s 
securities (the paper certificates that proved that a client had deposited their 
money with the bank) belonging to Jewish clients had been spirited out of the 
city to various hiding places. A trusted employee by the name of Morcand was 
asked to make the difficult journey across the war-torn countryside, over 
crumbling bridges and blasted roads, to find out what had become of them. 
When he reached the home of a former Rothschild bank teller, he was met with a 
welcome surprise: 


“Morcand followed him into a cellar where several iron chests were stored. 
They were stacked with important papers: 50,000,000 francs in negotiable 
securities, property titles, industrial records, archives. The scene was yet another 
variation of history. One hundred and fifty years earlier there had been another 
cellar with chests filled with important documents. On this occasion the 
Rothschilds had saved the fortune of the Elector; now others, if not in a position 
to save the fortune of the Rothschilds, at least were shoring up the losses of 
Rothschild customers, for almost all the valuables belonged to Jewish clients.” 


This was the principal treasure trove, but there had been other hiding places as 
well. A former clerk living in Marseilles had hidden securities in a well on his 
property; insurance salesmen and shopkeepers had hidden securities under 
floorboards in their own houses to keep them safe. Over the course of six 
months, Morcand made the arduous journey around France collecting one by one 
all of the securities that had been sent out of the bank to prevent them from being 
seized by the Nazis. The most astonishing part of the story, writes one 
Rothschild historian, was that “not a single stock or bond withdrawn under the 


noses of Germany’s financial gauleiters [French officials collaborating with the 
Nazis] had been lost or misappropriated by the chain of hands through which it 
passed.” 


Chapter Seven: Rothschilds Past, Present, 
and Future 


Changes of fortune 


In the first decades after the war, it seemed as though even the private fortune 
that buoyed the Rothschilds might be in the process of evaporating. So many 
elder members of the British branch of the family died in the late 1940s and 
1950s that huge sums were lost to death duties—taxes that amount to forty 
percent of the estate of deceased persons whose value exceeds two million 
pounds. As for the French and the Austrian Rothschilds, much of their wealth 
was invested in their art collections, the majority of which was never recovered 
or compensated, since it disappeared into countries controlled by the Soviet 
Union. But even diminished wealth tends to recover in the hands of clever 
investors, and the magic invoked by the Rothschild name was its own kind of 
protection. 


In 1962, the New Court offices established by Nathan Rothschild after the 
Napoleonic wars and inhabited by every generation of Rothschilds since was 
torn down to make way for a new glass-and-marble building—a modest six 
stories high. Lionel Rothschild had died in 1942, leaving his brother Anthony in 
charge of the firm until his death in 1961. The new building was the work of his 
heirs, Edmund, Leo, and Evelyn, who also became the first Rothschilds to accept 
a partner into the firm who wasn’t a member of the family. This was a sign of the 
changing times—the most talented young financial minds in the city were no 
longer content to stay with a firm unless there was the potential to work their 
way up the ranks and eventually make partner. Many of the changes that swept 
into the Rothschild family business at this time were the doing of Evelyn de 
Rothschild, who, as of this writing, is eighty years old. He survives Edmund, 
who died in 2009 at the age of ninety-three, and Leo, who died in 2012 at the 
age of eighty-four. 


The sweeping changes of the 1960s were met with enthusiasm by the heir and 
successor to the title, Jacob de Rothschild, 4 Baron Rothschild, who, at the age 
of eighty, is the only living member of the family said to bear a distinct physical 
resemblance to the portraits of his ancestors from Frankfurt. Educated at Eton 
and Oxford, Jacob was considered moody and difficult as a boy, owing both to 


his intelligence and his intellectual arrogance, but though he had difficulty fitting 
in at school he performed brilliantly in university. It was traditional for 
Rothschild heirs to learn the business by coming to work for the firm directly 
after university, but Jacob undertook an apprenticeship in accounting at Morgan 
Stanley in New York before taking up his inheritance. When he assumed his 
place next to his cousins, it became quickly apparent that Jacob had inherited the 
family genius in a greater capacity than anyone had seen in generations. 


Jacob joined the firm shortly after it had suffered a humiliating blow, 
unprecedented in its history, when it failed to protect one its clients, Odhams 
Press, from a hostile take-over by the Mirror group, which publishes the English 
newspaper The Daily Mirror. “The boom years for take-over struggles had 
begun,” wrote one financial reporter, “and Rothschild was publicly seen to be 
not as much of an adept as it ought to have been in this branch of banking 
practice.” It seemed to many in the City of London that the relevance of the 
Rothschild firm was declining. But Jacob, who possessed an instinct for new 
styles of finance, brought his modern outlook and education to bear on the 
problem. He created a new corporate finance department specializing in 
takeovers and mergers, explaining that “Merchant bankers must not wait for 
opportunities. They must create them. Conversely, clients should come to us for 
ideas, not money.” In 1972, Jacob took over the chairmanship of Rothschild 
Investment Trust, and in 1980, after a dispute with other members of the family, 
he resigned from N.M. Rothschild and Sons to serve as its president. 


His son Nathaniel, 45, is the present heir to the Rothschild banking dynasty in 
England. Nathaniel was born in 1971 and educated at Eton and Oxford. He 
received a master’s degree in Addiction Studies from the Institute of Psychiatry 
at King’s College, London. He married in August of 2016. Unlike any of his 
ancestors, you can follow him on Twitter at @NatRothschild. 


Controversies involving Victor Rothschild 


In the early 1930s, a Soviet intelligence officer named Arnold Deutsch recruited 
five undergraduates at Cambridge University to become Russian spies: Donald 
Maclean, Guy Burgess, Anthony Blunt, Kim Philby, and one other, “the fifth 
man”, whose identity has been speculated about for decades. The prevailing 
belief at this time is that the so-called fifth man was a civil servant named John 
Cairncross; but several other men have been named as likely possibilities, 
including Victor, 3rd Baron Rothschild, whose wartime service as a bomb 


disposalist led to a side career as a governmental security consultant up until the 
Thatcher administration. 


Arnold Deutsch, a Cambridge chemistry professor, recruited his spies from 
amongst the undergraduates of Trinity College because his goal was to 
“penetrate into the bourgeois institutions”—in other words, the sorts of places 
that preferred to employ Oxford and Cambridge graduates almost exclusively. 
His glowing descriptions of Soviet communism fell on receptive ears in the early 
1930s, as Britain and the Soviet Union had been allies during the first world war, 
and communism was seen as the ideological opposite of fascism. All of the 
young men Deutsch recruited were well-traveled in Europe deeply concerned 
about fascism’s growing popularity there. “Are you a committed anti-Nazi?” was 
the sort of question Deutsch would put to a potential spy. “Do you want to work 
for peace?” To impressionable young men, the decision to become Soviet spies 
was seen as the only moral, conscientious choice available during the 
appeasement years. 


A few years after Burgess, Maclean, and Philby left Cambridge, Britain declared 
war on Germany; the British military and its intelligence agencies began 
recruiting broadly. Donald Maclean was given a job at the Foreign Office, which 
gave him access to vital secrets; Guy Burgess was recruited by the SIS and given 
a job in radio, creating wartime propaganda. He also recruited and handled 
agents on behalf of MI5, which put him in a position to recommend Kim Philby 
for a job at MI6. Philby planned secret operations into Germany by day, and 
rifled the cabinets for secrets he could pass to the Soviets by night. Anthony 
Blunt, also positioned at MI5, passed secrets decoded by the Enigma machine to 
the Russians. The Soviets referred to their British spies as “the Magnificent 
Five”, on account of the immensely valuable information they provided. 


The spy ring was partially exposed in 1951 when Guy Burgess and Don 
Maclean, tipped off by Philby that they were in danger of being caught, abruptly 
left Britain and defected to the Soviet Union. This cast suspicion on Philby 
himself, as Burgess had been staying in his home when he defected; he was 
forced to resign, but there was no hard evidence against him until he too 
defected in 1963. Anthony Blunt confessed to his role in the spy ring in 1964, 
but he received immunity from prosecution. His involvement was not made 
public until 1979, when he was exposed by prime minister Margaret Thatcher. 


The identity of the fifth person is still considered a matter for debate by some. 
There is no doubt that John Cairncross, who confessed to being a spy in 1951 


and subsequently left the country, was guilty of espionage, but he seems not to 
have known that Philby or the others were spies, or to have worked with them. 
Since the other members of the spy ring all knew each other at Cambridge, it 

was theorized that the fifth man must also have been part of their social circle. 


As it happens, Victor Rothschild was also at Cambridge in the early 1930s, 
where he became a member of the Cambridge Apostles, a “secret” society where 
undergraduates could discuss ideas that were considered shocking without their 
professors listening in. Guy Burgess, Don Maclean, and Kim Philby were also 
members. Furthermore, Burgess, Maclean, and Philby were all frequent visitors 
to Victor’s house during the war. 


Victor Rothschild’s name was not raised in connection with the Cambridge spy 
ring until after the 1987 publication of Peter Wright’s infamous book Spycatcher, 
a memoir of Wright’s years as a MI5 agent. The book’s publication sparked 
outrage from the British government, which claimed that it contravened the 
Official Secrets Act. A gag order prevented its sale in England until it became a 
bestseller in other parts of the world, making the order useless. Victor Rothschild 
“disastrously compromised himself”, in the words of biographer Niall Ferguson, 
by encouraging Wright, who was a fellow scientist and long time protégé, “to 
hand over his memoirs and allegations” to journalist Chapman Pincher, Wright’s 
co-author. Since the allegations contained in Spycatcher center around a joint 
plot between the CIA and MI5 to remove British Prime Minister Harold Wilson 
from office, the embarrassment its publication caused the British government 
was considerable. 


Victor Rothschild was questioned by the Serious Crimes division of Scotland 
Yard regarding his role in the affair, and though no charges were made against 
him, his name became inextricably linked to the murky world of Cold War 
espionage. People began to remember how close Victor had been to Kim Philby, 
Donald Maclean, and Guy Burgess, and to wonder if the sort of man who would 
encourage a friend to take state secrets to the press could also spy for the 
Soviets. In an effort to clear his name, Victor asked Margaret Thatcher to speak 
to the press on his behalf. The response she chose to make, as reported by the 
Los Angeles Times in an article from December of 1986, almost did him more 
harm than good: 


“There is no evidence that Lord Victor Rothschild was ever a Soviet agent, 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher said Friday, a day after the banker and World 
War II intelligence officer appealed for an official declaration clearing his name. 


“Thatcher's brief statement fell short of the request by Rothschild, who had 
asked Britain's MI-5 counterintelligence service to state publicly that it has 
"unequivocal evidence" disproving rumors that he was the "fifth man" in the 
infamous spy ring of Guy Burgess, Kim Philby, Donald Maclean and Anthony 
Blunt.... 

I am advised that we have no evidence that he was ever a Soviet agent,’ 
Thatcher said in a statement issued Friday. ‘I consider it important to maintain 
the practice of successive governments of not commenting on security matters. 
But I am willing to make an exception on the matter raised in Lord Rothschild's 
letter.’ 

“Newspaper and radio reports Friday said that the ‘unequivocal evidence’ 
was a secret 1962 meeting in London at which Rothschild nailed Philby as a 
Soviet agent. Philby, a former British intelligence officer, was then a Beirut- 
based journalist... 

“West and the published reports said Rothschild was tipped off by a British 
woman, Flora Solomon, who told him in 1962 that Philby had tried to recruit her 
as a Soviet spy in the 1930s. Rothschild immediately arranged a meeting at his 
London home between Solomon and the head of Britain's MI-6 overseas 
intelligence service, in which Philby had served.” 


As far as endorsements go, it did not amount to a full-throated statement of 
support from the British government. Journalist David Leitch speculated in 1994 
that the reason for Thatcher’s relative coolness towards Victor during this period 
was Owing to information Kim Philby had related in an interview he gave to a 
British journalist after his defection. Philby believe that after Victor left his 
position at MI5 in 1947, he had “seized or copied all the six-by-four file- cards 
listing Soviet agents in Europe and elsewhere. These, Philby believed, were used 
by Mossad, the security service of the fledgling state of Israel, whose cause 
Rothschild's family had championed from the 19th century.” Therefore, while 
there was indeed no evidence that he was a Soviet agent, “Mrs. Thatcher may 
have taken the view that his conflict of loyalties was not between Whitehall and 
the Lubyanka, but his country of birth and his family's Zionist dreams.” 


Four years after Victor Rothschild’s death in 1990, a man by the name of Roland 
Perry published a book which claimed to demonstrate unequivocally that Victor 
was the fifth man of the Cambridge spy ring. Perry asserted that Victor had an 
unusually close relationship with high ranking members of the intelligence 
community, and that even after he ceased to be officially employed by MI5, his 
former associates made use of his connections and his ability to “bypass the 


usual restrictions on lesser-born citizens”. This would have made it easy for 
Victor to get access to nearly any classified information he wanted. Perry goes 
on to assert that because Victor “provided relief for intelligence chiefs from the 
pressures of the office”, they confided state secrets to him. This is the most 
compelling circumstantial evidence that Victor was “the fifth man”—he was in 
the right place at the right time. Perry went on to explain that: 


“It's accepted among MI5 agents that during the 1945 to 1963 period, the 
Russians were receiving vital information which enabled them to thwart British 
operations run against the Soviet Embassy and the KGB... All through the post- 
war years to 1963, the Fifth Man was active in passing on vital information 
about MI5's plans and projects concerning the Russians and the KGB. Because 
of the failures, breakdown, conflict and fear this caused within British 
Intelligence everyone on the inside believed that MI5 had been penetrated by 
someone.” 


The fifth man’s success, according to this theory, was due to the fact that the 
intelligence services were looking for a mole—that is, a Soviet agent working on 
the inside of the intelligence services—when all the time, Victor Rothschild was 
collecting information from the outside, via innocent-seeming conversations 
with loyal government employees. As a theory, it seems convincing, save for one 
point: Perry’s source for all of his most damning information was an ex-KGB 
defector named Modin, who professed himself “astonished” after the book’s 
publication. He acknowledged that he had discussed Victor Rothschild with 
Perry during a series of interviews which Modin had believed to be for a 
documentary film, but there had been some sort of misunderstanding. Modin had 
only known of Victor from gossiping with Soviet agents. The man who passed 
MI5 secrets to the KGB from 1945 to 1963, Modin affirmed, was actually John 
Cairncross. 


Conclusion 


Conspiracy theories regarding the Rothschild family have been in vogue ever 
since the late nineteenth century, ever since Edward Drumont first theorized in 
La France Juive that family had been serving both sides of every conflict since 
Waterloo. New life was breathed into the notion that the Rothschilds control the 
world in some mysterious fashion when Nazi filmmaker Erich Waschneck made 
a film called Die Rothschilds, which resurrected the old gossip about Nathan 
Rothschild’s actions after the Battle of Waterloo. In fact, most of the conspiracy 
theories regarding the Rothschilds begin with the Waterloo story, and use it as a 
foundation for the argument that the family has been toppling stock markets for 
their own gain since the early 19" century. These stories usually claim that 
Nathan was easily able to buy up cheap bonds after forcing their market value to 
drop, because he was part of “the richest family in the world”—a claim which 
has nothing to do with historical fact. As we learned in a previous chapter of this 
book, the price of shares only rose after Waterloo. And in 1812, the Rothschilds 
weren’t that rich. Most of their money was still, strictly speaking, borrowed from 
Prince William of Hesse. 


The problem with Rothschild conspiracy theories is that they are significantly 
less interesting than the family’s documented, verifiable history. When the five 
sons of Mayer Rothschild first staked out their claim on the European map, they 
gave rise to something that economic historians have termed haute finance: “...a 
mysterious, international force...an intangible yet powerful institution that called 
no single organization or government home, but existed more in the minds and 
emotions of financiers or investors across the first world.” But this is only 
mysterious to those who don’t know the family’s story. When five capable men 
working in five countries cooperate towards a single goal and refuse to let any 
personal consideration come before family unity, they are bound to achieve 
extraordinary things. And when those five men have half a dozen children 
apiece, and those children marry their cousins and produce still more children, 
the family dynamic becomes immensely complicated. (Creating a thorough 
genealogical table for the Rothschilds is a task best left to experts.) But these 
complicated family relationships formed ties that extended across the European 
continent. People who weren’t intimidated by the Rothschild family wealth were 
nonetheless likely to be overawed by the sheer force of their numbers. 


And there is no contesting the fact that under this system, the Rothschild dynasty 


influenced the outcome of wars and made and unmade the fortunes of kings and 
kingdoms. The Rothschilds began the unmaking of their own supremacy in 
1908, when the three branches of the firm were made independent of one 
another, but prior to that point, they were as powerful as the most powerful royal 
families in the world. A family possessing this degree of reach and influence has 
no need to hide in the shadows, subtly manipulating the outcome of geopolitical 
events. They operated out in the open, their deeds splashed across the front 
pages of newspapers across the globe. From time to time, people forgot just how 
much weight the Rothschilds could pull—usually because it was the fashion to 
diminish the contributions of Jews. When this happened, men like Nathan 
Rothschild didn’t congratulate himself on a secret well kept. Instead, they 
brought the Bank of England to a standstill. The very fact that they were Jews 
meant that they couldn’t afford to let anyone forget that there were serious 
consequences for crossing them. 


The end of the second world war led to dynamic geopolitical changes that 
reshaped the globe: the dissolution of the British Empire, the fall of monarchies, 
the rise of the United States and the Soviet Union, and the formation of the 
European Union, etc. The era of kings and kingdoms has given way to a global 
community whose fortunes are ruled by corporate and industrial titans whose 
way of doing business would have baffled old Mayer Rothschild and his sons. 
The Rothschilds are still among the wealthiest and most famous families on 
earth, but they are no longer “first of the firsts”, as they were when Nathan 
Rothschild eyed his royal visitors from across his desk and made them wait until 
he had finished perusing his papers before attending to them. They still make 
their presence felt, however—and the public continues to be fascinated by them. 
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